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ELOPEMENT IN ’SEVENTY-FIVE. 


THE STORY HER GREAT-GRANDCHILD TOLD. 





More than a century gone, to-day — 


Great-grandmamma Baldwin ran away. 


Great-great-grandfather rose with a frown : 
Something unpleasant he’d heard in town 
That day had angered his powdered head. 

He was a Tory, the neighbors said 

Believed in the right divine of kings, 

The stamp act, and other ridiculous things 
’Gainst which the general discontent 

Which had arisen, of late found vent 

In widespread rumors of imminent war. 

The old man, scowling, in accents far 

From mild, said, suddenly : ‘* Margery, hark! 
I hear Jack Baldwin, the wild young spark 
Who has dangled of late at your apron-string, 





Will join these rebels against the king, 
Who are plotting now, and will soon unfurl | 
Their traitorous banner. Hark ye, girl! | 
Sooner than see my daughter wed | 
With a rebel, I'd see her lying dead. 

Whatever has gone, let it be forgot ; 

And pass him as if you saw him not, 

When next you meet in the street. —’Od zounds! 

On af sides now this sedition sounds. 

I’ll have no speech with traitors who brave 

His sacred Majesty’s might.— God save 

The king! The troops down Boston way 

Will have work for their hands some fine spring day.’’ 


Margery’s cheek turned white and red, 
As she courtesied low with a drooping head ; 
And her heart was thumping in rapid beats 
That rustled the closely written sheets 
Of a letter that nestled safe within 
Her snowy kerchief of cambric thin ;— 
‘* Sweetheart Margery !”’ so it began: 
Never mind how the rest of it ran! 
Plenty of raptures and fulsome praise, 
Passionate pleading in stilted phrase 
As the fashion was — but the vows, you know, 
Were not for us, so we’ll let them go, 
And come to a sentence or two that were penned 
In bold free characters close to the end. 

‘¢ Eleven o’clock, at the garden gate, 
With Firefly saddled, sweet, I'll wait. 
Oh! if you love me —’’ (Here some more 
Vows and raptures we’ll just skip o’er.) 
—‘* Sixteen miles into Middlebrook town : 
At sister Charity’s lighting down, 
We’ll find them waiting, however late, 
With the parson ready to join our fate 
In the bond no father on earth can sever — 
Love, if you love me, come/ Forever 
Jack Baldwin.”’ 

Well, as I said, 

Margery hung her blushing head 
At sound of her father’s stern command, 
And courtesied, though she could hardly stand ; 
Then, sad and silent, and sick at heart, 
To her own little chamber stole apart. 
Forth from its hiding-place she drew 
The letter, and read it through and through ; 
Then with a colorless, wistful face, 
Sat eagerly gazing away into space 
Through wondering frightened eyes. Below, 
She heard the hurrying footsteps go ; 
The noisy closing of shutter and door, 
The clattering stride o’er the oaken floor. 
The old stair creaked ’neath the heavy tread, 
As the latest laggard passed to bed. 
Then all was silent ; the household slept ; 
And lonely the maiden her vigil kept, 
Thrilled and filled with longing and dread. 

She thought of the day when her mother said 
(She blushed the while with a conscious pride), 
No honester youth in the country-side 
She could find for a girl to wed, than Jack ; 
And minded how, only a few months back, 
Her father had smiled when her lover came, 
With his hasty stride and his cheek on flame, 
Up the garden-walk. Oh, how could she fling 
Her love aside! Yet an awful thing 
Is a father’s curse for a daughter to brave. 
What if at last she sank to her grave 
Still unforgiven! All this, and more, 
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The damsel pondered over and o’er ; 


One moment faint with a wild despair, 
And ready, the next, to do and to dare 
All for her love. And so—-and so — 
The end of the struggle of course you know : 
E’en while she wavered her fingers flew, 
Nimble and deft, to their office true, 
Till she stood by the oval mirror, dressed 
From head to foot in her Sunday best. 

Stiff white damask with flowers of gold, 
Falling in many a stately fold, 
With rich old laces at arm and throat ; 
Wide open in front o’er a petticoat 
Of pale blue satin, quilted in fine 
Criss-crosses, and ’broidered with leaf and vine. 
Quaint little slippers with tall red heels, 
And burnished buckle that half conceals 
The open-worked stocking with scarlet clocks. 
Perched on the top of her powdered locks, 
Which, piled over lofty cushions, grew 
Into a structure grand to view, 
Sat the most coquettish, dangerous cap, 
That e’er caused a lover’s heart to rap 
Against an embroidered waistcoat. Nigh 
To the pouting red lips — Oh fy, oh fy ! — 
Rested the most provoking patch 
That ever tempted a man to snatch 
A kiss from a rounded, glowing cheek, 
Where the roguish dimples play hide-and-seek. 
Gloves that reached to the elbow quite, 
Woven of silk, and so fine and slight 
The two might be drawn through a wedding-ring, 
To the plump arms clung ; and loving to cling 
To a slender neck as white as the snow 
Was a necklace — only a single row 
Of bright gold beads, held back and tied 
With white love-ribbon a half-inch wide. 


Il. 


Solemn and slow the moments pass, 
As Margery stares at herself in the glass, 
Looks and listens. 

The great hall clock 
Is striking eleven! A sudden shock 
Of terror runs through her quaking heart. 
Another, too, waiting there apart — 
Waiting and glancing over the edge 
Of the garden’s thickset, thorny hedge, 
Hearkens the old clock’s steady stroke : 
A stalwart form in a horseman’s cloak -— 
Handsome Jack, with his winsome face 
White almost as his ruffles of lace, 
With the struggle sore of hope and despair 
That has rent his heart in his vigil there. 
Hist! A step on the garden walk ! 
Is it a vision that comes to mock 
His whirling senses? A figure dim, 
Cloaked and hooded, steals out to him, 
Trembling. Ah, this is no phantom, raised 
By his own vain fancy. ‘‘ God be praised ! 
Margery! Darling —at last, at last!’’ 
One forward stride and he holds her fast, 
Close to his heart, and the fond lips meet 
Once more in a love-kiss long and sweet. 


Quick to the saddle the gallant springs. 
Light to the pillion behind he swings 
The pale-faced maiden ; and then the hush 
Of the silence gives place to the rapid rush 
Of beating hoofs ; they are off and away. 


Well! Of course, on the following day, 
When the old man Curzon woke at dawn 
To find his daughter Margery gone, 
There was a scene. For a day and a year 
They say the old man never would hear 
The runaway’s name. But at last, he, too, 
Behaved as a sensible parent should do — 
Forgot and forgave. 

Meantime there came 
The news of Lexington’s massacre, shame 
Of the British ; the first baptism in blood 
Of our young Republic, for whom a flood 
From brave hearts flowed — whose cradle for years 
Was rocked on a tide of blood and tears. 
When the first sound of Concord’s gun 
Told that the battle had truly begun — 
The long, sore battle for freedom and right,— 
Jack marched away to the thick of the fight, 
With Margery’s kiss on his lips. And she 
Through the long, dark days sat patiently — 
Like many another matron and maid — 
Waiting at home, and worked and prayed,— 


Till Jack came back and the old ‘‘kings-arm ”’ 
Was hung o’er the chimney-shelf, safe from harm ; 
And the old regimentals, tattered enough,— 

The worn Continental blue-and-buff, 

He hung away, with a spasm of pride, 

With his sword and bayonet close beside, 

And donning the suit he had worn before, 

Went back to his everyday work once more. 





For the struggle was over, the war was done, a 
And the freedom we hold to-day was won ; 
And Jack and Margery settled down 
The happiest couple in all the town: 
One lesson learned from them, good to-day — 
They are not all cowards, who run away ; 
And the one elopement that no one harms, 
Is that of true love to faithful arms, 

— Alice Williams. 
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ASPECTS OF THE HILLS. 

Tue hills are almost as varied in aspect as the 
ocean. If not as kaleidoscopic in form, yet they are 
so in color and light. There is something human in 
the diverse moods of a range of hills, and one learns 
to love them in their inexhaustible changes as one 
loves the play of expression in the face of a friend. 
The more intimate one gets with them, the more se- 
crets they tell ; but know them as well as you may, 
they will now and then reveal themselves to you in 
some unexpected guise. I remember the shock of 
surprise which a familiar mountain once gave me. 
Suddenly it seemed to have risen a thousand feet. 
The illusion was perfect: cloud and atmosphere 
together had wrought a miracle, and the grand old 
pile stood on tiptoe. 

If one lives within a few miles of a mountain meas 
uring two or three thousand feet, with smaller hills 
flanking it, and if one commands an unobstructed 
view of these, one has reason to include the circum- 
stance in one’s daily thanksgivings. With such a heri- 
tage one never need be envious of the towering maj- 
esty of Mount Washington or the Sierras. These can 
easily be left to tourists and the raptures of great poets. 
Less lofty, unrenowned hills are sufficient for every- 
day use. 

Such hills are as much given to romance, in their 
humbler way, as the snowy peaks of the Alps. ‘There 
are days when they wrap themselves in their royal 
mantles and withdraw from too close observation. 
What goes on in their rocky caves and along their 
seamed sides on such days they never reveal. The 
Sphinx is not more reticent. A purple haze broods 
over them and hides all minor features, so that they 
are seen only in heroic outline, like colossal figures 
of antique art. ‘The atmosphere has done the work 
of Titans and carried them miles away. 

This is the poetry of the hills. One would never 
guess at the change which a few hours can effect in 
the enticing picture: there is an almost terrible real- 
ism in it. If the atmosphere is transparent enough, 
and the sky is lined with thin white cloud, the violet 
has turned to a dull glare of green, and the soft, dra- 
peried forms into hard, rigid lines, unrelieved by any 
shadow. The hills are never so harshly repellant as 
in this revealing light, which relentlessly betrays every 
unloveliness of detail. Bare spots appear here and 
there that were never suspected ; the rocks look bald 
and shrunken. ‘This is the hard prose of the moun- 
tains. Itis like reading stock quotations after a fasci- 
nating idyl. One never so realizes the value of a 
little color as when the hills are thus shorn of their 
romance. They are like those human faces which 
have settled into hard, dull lines, from which not only 
the bloom of youth has faded, but which are never 
illuminated by feeling. A littie intelligence or en- 
thusiasm would warm them up and make them 
beautiful. 

There are numberless shades of dark blue in the 
hills, between the first day of January and the last of 
December. The delicate differences of effect are as 
inexhaustible as the hours that chronicle them; but 
they must all be roughly classed under one head. 
This is one of the commonest aspects of small moun- 
tain scenery. The purplish masses lie back in simple, 
solid majesty, neither idealized in illusive light nor 
harshly bare from lack of it. One never gets so just 
an estimate of their real strength as now: they neither 
borrow nor lend, but are simply and truly themselves. 
There is a healthful tonic in the sight of them, which 
quietly invigorates and strengthens the mind. When 
they are wrapped in golden haze, or swim in soft 
splendors, the effect is like intoxication — one is stim- 





ulated to all manner of wild, vagrant fancies; but 
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they fade and grow cold with the tinted mists. This 
is a more normal stimulus, which lasts longer and 
nourishes better. 

If the sky is covered with cloud, or it is toward 
evening, the dark blue deepens into purple and pur- 
ple-black ; ponderous, iron-like masses are thrown 





heavily against the sombre sky. One is never so re- 
minded of their immense avoirdupois. When night 
has fallen, and the light of the moon is filtered 
through an unbroken mass of cloud, redeeming the 
world from darkness, the vast giants in the horizon 
have an ominous life; they seem to move ; the mind 
is filled with awe and dread conjecture. 

If the moon manages to break through the cloud, 
a part of the heavy gloom vanishes, but all the super- 
naturalness is left, and a new stock is added. _ Silver 
light and inky blackness are both made more striking 
by contrast. The mountains are peopled with phan- 
toms that stalk up and down their sides, making their 
loneliness more lonely. Yet perhaps one remembers, 
too, the thousand wild forest creatures that are shel- 
tered there: the birds sleeping unscared among the 
leaves; the rabbits hiding in sylvan nooks; the foxes 
dreaming in their caves; and all that great company 
of animals that lead a free untrammeled life there. If 
so, the thought is a sweet, reassuring one, and half 
one’s fearfulness subsides. 

Very different in its effect is that darkness which 
gathers upon the hills when a storm is rising. The 
frowning masses are full of majesty, but there is no 
ghostliness in them. ‘The resources that lie hidden 
under their dark-blue quiet come into action. They 
rise higher and stand out bolder; they seem fairly to 
dilate in their wrath. The color of their superb 
fronts deepens and intensifies; if it is summer, the 
vivid dark green reminds one of richest velvet, for it is 
a matter of texture as well as color, and the green- 
ness seems but the smallest element in it. One never 
thinks of velvet when the light is cold and thin; one 
is more reminded of a ragged home-made carpet with 
spots of bare floor showing through. 

When an unbroken mass of purple cloud hangs 
directly over the hills, the magnificent robe which 
clothes them is of uniform depth and tint; but if the 
light falls through scattered fragments of vapor, 
showing their contour, the possibilities of this superb 
fabric are revealed. The broken lines bring out the 
tints that lie hidden in it, and the vast resources of a 
solitary color are illustrated. The rich, lustrous, 
changing beauty of this mountain-robe fills the senses. 
Where the rays fall directly upon an abrupt line, the 
soft shining is like the turn of the best Lyons mate- 
rial. One feels like stroking the nap. 

Light showers trailing along a mountain range often 
produce a very pretty effect. Light has little or 
nothing to do with this appearance, which is mostly a 
matter of form. The delicate, filmy veil appears to 
be gently borne along in invisible arms; now and 
then getting caught in the rocks, or settling upon 
gentle slopes, and again rising, ethereal and spirit-like, 
into higher spaces, but always moving with the ma- 
jesty that is seldom associated with a thing so unsub- 
stantial. It forms unobserved and disperses as silently. 
So delicate, changing, and gossamer-like is it, and so 
mysteriously it disappears, one can almost imagine 
one has dreamed it. 

Another appearance, which I do not remember to 
have often noticed, is seen only in winter. The hills 
look like softest porcelain. Probably that part of the 
heavens is a vast reach of white cloud, but a delicate 
snowfall is the real secret of it—a kind of squall 
which produces a clear, soft dimness like white por- 
celain or china. This is too exquisite to last long, 
and the rarity of it is at least equal to that of the 
choice and costly wares which it resembles. 


Among sunset pictures, that in which a flood of 


radiance is poured down between the different hills, 
leaving the hills themselves in shadow, is a marked 
one. From his hiding-place behind the central 
height, the sun sends out tides of solid splendor into 
the gorges. The dark chasms become golden pas- 
Sage-ways, through which one would not be in the 
least surprised to see angels moving. The soft, suf- 


sky. 





through the openings, and down which one fancies 
one might slide to the bottom. The effectiveness of 
this depends upon a hazy atmosphere, which the sun 
knows how to turn into this body of glorious color. 

Cold, clear autumn or winter sunsets are the best 
in which to note the outline of the hills against the 
If the horizon is a solid flame or burnished yel- 
low, the summits do not merely rest against the back- 
ground ; they appear cut into it, like vast intaglios. 
If there is a faint suggestion of green in this border, it 
seems almost to throb with electric life. I have often 
received the impression of a ribbon of lightning flash- 
ing along the intense horizon. 

Not only boldness in sky outlines, but in the entire 
bulk of the mountains, is most striking in autumn. 
There is something in the atmosphere of the autum- 
nal season that throws out mountain masses in 
grander prominence than they present at any other 
time. Their shoulders are broader and stronger and 
they look more stalwart, as if the tonic which belongs 
to the time of year had invigorated them, as it does 
human frames. A royal October day exposes not only 
their color, but their symmetry and strength. 

This rude majesty of the hills is a stimulant in itself. 
One experiences a kind of heroic exultation in pre- 
sence of it. Quite unlike this is the suggestion which 
lies in a winter aspect of the same heights. On cer- 
tain brilliant days, when snow lies deep and the in- | 
tense light dazzles the eye, the pure refinement of the 
horizon outlines is like a strain of music in its effect 
upon one. All harshness and crudity are gone, and 
a subtle harmony takes possession. The fine perfec- 
tion of it makes one despair of ever attaining excel- 
lence. One has a sudden sense of being awkward or 
ill-dressed, and accuses one’s taste in colors. 

Where those rugged hills get such exquisite tinting 
is a mystery. It seems to have been refining in the 
alembic of the ages, instead of being born of an 
hour’s sunshine. This aspect, so soft and seductive, 
suggests very feebly the severity of winter. It breathes 
only gentleness and balm. On such days the moun- 
tains are full of deceit, for they put on their most 
potent enchantment in the bitterest weather. 

If one is reared in the midst of mountain scenery, 
it becomes quite indispensable. Days of heavy fog are 
|a double drain upon the spirits, for they not only ex- 
haust one’s breath, but hide an essential part of the 
landscape. I remember a season of sullen, gloomy 
weather, lasting nearly two weeks, when masses of 
leaden cloud settled down upon the hills, covering 
them even to their bases. It never lifted for an hour, 
but hung over them, a ponderous, imperturbable body 
of gloom for long days. The drain upon one’s vital- 
ity was enormous; but much of it was the sense of 
loss one experienced. A part of the world seemed to 
have fallen out, and the immense vacancy was inde- 
scribably oppressive. 

To one who has looked upon certain hills for years, 
and is familiar with them in all their aspects, nothing 
is stranger than to approach them from an unusual 
quarter. It is like finding out some hidden passage 
in the history of an old friend. One is piqued at them 
for holding such important secrets, and feels a curious 
sense of distance and estrangement. Seen from an 
opposite point of view, they sometimes lose their indi- 
viduality altogether, and one has half a mind to be 
offended at such masquerading. 
|familiar hills after a period of absence from them, 
generally gives one a mixed impression. One is con- 
trolled by opposite feelings of intimacy and strange- 
ness. At such times, their permanence seems the 
miracle, surpassing even the wonder of their inex- 
haustible changes. —Jenny Burr. 


+ 
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WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE. 

No ordinary reader of Revolutionary history is un- 
aware of the fact that the winter of Valley Forge was 
one of the very darkest periods in the struggle which 
won American independence—darker even than had 
been the previous winter, when the little and weak- 
ened army, driven back from the Hudson to the hills 
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though a few successes had been gained by the patriot 
forces, there had been many more disasters, culmin- 
ating with the two important defeats of Brandywine 
and Germantown, each threatening enough as to the 
consequences, to have discouraged any other com- 
mander than the one who seems to have inherited the 
spirit of Fabius without his faults or weaknesses, and 
to have the special mission of wringing success out of 
misfortune. Soldiers in rags and undisciplined, half 
fed, with fevers eating out their life and strength, 
doing duty barefoot in the snow, and what remained 
among them of physical strength and mental fidelity 
tempted and periled by those cabals against the com- 
mander-in-chief which seemed at one time destined 
to overthrow him and the patriot cause together — 
such was the most prominent picture of Valley Forge, 
from which, only a few months later, the Paver 
Patrie emerged, to drive the British commander 
across the Jerseys, to fight the important battle of 
Monmouth, and never again during the struggle to 
quite lose the advantages secured in that campaign. 
That Valley Forge was not the first winter-quarters 
of the Americans, that year, many readers of the story 
of the struggle are well aware, though some may need 
to be reminded of the fact. The original winter- 
quarters of that season, after Germantown, and until 
about the Christmas holidays, were at Whitemarsh, 
much nearer to Philadelphia, more northward, and on 
the other side of the Schuylkill ; and there the patriot 
force had been expected to remain, as there they un- 
doubtedly would have remained, but for the discovery 
that they were too near the city occupied by the 
British, and could be too conveniently harassed, and 
their quarters too easily beaten up, by detachments 
suddenly flung out and as suddenly withdrawn, from 
Sir William Howe’s forces, not yet become those of 
|Sir Henry Clinton. The bravest of men had no fear 
of seeming to retire before the enemy ; and Washing- 
ton felt no shame in withdrawing among the moun- 
tains of the Schuylkill, the collective name for all 
which section, as connected with the American army 
and that memorable winter, has come to be ‘‘ Valley 
Forge,” because, many years before, Isaac Potts, the 
Quaker, from whose family name came that of Potts- 
ville, had there erected a small forge for the smelting 
of the iron ore found in the hills of Valley Creek. 

There it was that, so to speak, the half melted and 
dissolved materials of the patriot army were anew 
fused and welded, the force for the first time, and 
somewhat late in the encampment, coming under what 
could be called true discipline, from the practical 
teachings of the new-comer, Baron Steuben, himself 
trained in the European wars of the Great Frederick. 
There it was that the cabal against the commander- 
in-chief was combated and conquered, though the 
Congress, then sitting at Lancaster, had in it many 
elements very antagonistic to him, while jealousy, 
ripening into treason, was all the while ready to do its 
worst against him. There it was that Charles Lee 
came back from the long captivity brought upon him 
by his own unsoldierly rashness in the Middle Jerseys 
in 1776 ; and there it was that Lafayette became truly 
a member of Washington’s military family, imbibing 
those sentiments which were afterward to remain with 
him to the end of his life. 

Through story and picture, and the intrinsic interest 
of the theme, we have come oftenest to think of the 
Father of his Country, at Valley Forge, as the kneel- 
ing Christian-patriot, offering up supplications for the 
cause which he believed too much for any arm of 
flesh, alive. And that he did so prostrate himself, 
and so lift up heart and voice to the Ruler of 
Nations, there can be no question whatever, tradition 
and the character of the man being both taken into 
the account. But scarcely less, if less at all, than as 
a Christian man, did he make his mark on the after- 
probabilities of the struggle, at this most noted of his 
winter encampments. He would not go into the 


comfortable house of Isaac Potts, as his own abode, 
until he knew that his whole force was ‘‘ hutted”’ as 
nearly in comfort as the situation of affairs could 
possibly allow; in the heavy sickness of the late 





of New Jersey, lay amid the snow at Morristown. 





fused light is in bars or layers which slant obliquely 






For between the winter of 1776-7, and that of 1777-8, 


months of that winter, his presence and his purse 
were alike brought into requisition, at that small and 
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dismal hospital where lay and suffered so many of his 
brave men ; and instances were not wanting, or even 
few, in which a word of kindness from his lips, or his 
hand laid commiseratingly on the shoulder of a poor 
fellow in rags and shivering, made him who had been 
only half a hero a hero indeed, to fight to the death 
for the cause. 

It is with a scene illustrating this phase of Washing- 
ton’s character at that trying crisis, that John S, Davis 
has dealt in another of his fine pictures, engraved by 
Juengling : ‘‘ Washington at Valley Forge.” Wan- 
dering among the tents and huts of the Valley Hills, 
comforting, all that lies in his power, those so truly 
confided to his care, and stilling to the best of his 
ability the repinings of his soldiers against a tardy 
Congress,— he comes to a group warming their half- 


clothed and chilled limbs around a fire. Among 
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DE LA MADONNA, LAKE COMO.— AFTER WorDSWwoRTH THOMPSON. 


them is a little drummer-boy, wounded and in rags. 
He places his hand upon his head, as a kind father 
would do, comforts the little fellow, praises his brav- 
ery (perhaps at Germantown, where he saw him 
wounded, with that eye which saw everything), and 
tells him that his country and his country’s God will 
one day reward him for the hardships he is under- 
going for the great cause. The drummer-boy grows 
a new being, at that moment ; and let us not doubt 
that he it is who will most gallantly beat the charge 
in that hot and terrible day of Monmouth, so soon to 
come. The rough and hardy men at the fire yet 
lack the discipline that will be taught them by Steu- 
ben, and that would lead them to stand, at the salute, 
in the presence of their general ; but not even disci- 
pline is needed to awake anew in their breasts that 
love, respect and devotion which will make them 





doubly true to their trust, and doubly valiant in the 
coming day of battle that is to be likewise the coming 
day of victory. 


— 
> 





‘““THE LITTLE HAY-MAKER.” 





No painter of the time lies more near to the hearts 
of art lovers than Bougereau, whose children have all 
the charm of those of Greuze, and much more deli- 
cacy and tenderness. These characteristics are shown 
in the picture engraved by Bogert from a copy by 
John S. Davis, bearing the above title. This is the 
first time THe A.prngE has given a specimen of Mr. 
Bogert’s engraving on a figure subject, and the proof 
he thus shows of general capacity can not be a great 
surprise to those who have been acquainted with his 
admirable landscapes. 
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A FOGGY MORNING IN NEW YORK BAY.— AFTER EDWARD MORAN. 


‘ 
A FOGGY MORNING IN NEW YORK BAY. 


IN the fine picture with the above title, engraved by 
Measom, Mr. Edward Moran, who is doing as noble 
work in connection with his peculiar class of subjects 
as Mr. Thomas Moran among the Western mountains, 
has dealt with a scene familiar to most of us, but 
none the less acceptable from its homelike quality. 
A hazy morning, with the brightness and the wind 
probably yet to come together during the day, has 
found a considerable number of craft with very little 
power to move without the aid of tugs, whatever the 
requirement of their business. Most of the vessels 
are enough in the haze to make their build and rig 
doubtful ; but there is nothing about this schooner, 
which stands out from the balance of the picture with 
a fine boldness—or about this boat with the two 





Whitehall watermen, or those other boats boarding 
or leaving the schooner,—nothing doubtful or am- 
biguous. Boats, water, and every detail are full of 
life — ‘‘ still-life,” a part of it, certainly, but not the 
less interesting or enjoyable from that feature, 





PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 


Tue TorrE DE LA Maponna, Lake Como.: 


TuosE who fancy, from the high-colored descrip- 
tions of travelers, that the lakes of Northern Italy, 
and especially Como and Maggiore, are more beauti- 
ful, in and of themselves, than many other sheets of 
water of corresponding extent in the world ordinarily 
explored, are very much mistaken, and their mis- 
take can not be too soon rectified. Both of them 
have the charm of mountains more or less near, to 





give finish to landscapes of which they form a part— 
those of Como very near, as the Alps literally come 
down to the edge, and those stretching away north- 
ward and eastward from Maggiore, including some of 
the boldest and grandest of the snow-peaks, with 
Monte Rosa crowning all. The fact that needs to be 
understood in the matter, is something like that 
which exists with reference to the Rhine and the 
Hudson, of which the latter is certainly the more 


‘beautiful river, taken as a whole, and _ especially 


reckoning that portion of each which can be con- 
sidered navigable—while the castles, ruined and 
otherwise, and the other works of human art, along 
the banks, give the Rhine an advantage which it will 
always hold in the eyes of lovers of the picturesque. 
So it is with Lake Como, around the shores and on 
the high banks of which, the twin powers, Art and 
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Luxury, have erected so many structures appealing to 
the eye and the romantic in history, that insensibly 
they seem to become part of the lake itself, and to add 
to it a beauty and a grace which it only partially de- 
rived from the hand of Nature. Among these struc- 
tures, which add very materially to the beauty of 
Como, may be named that, the appellation of which 
heads this article—the ‘‘ Tower of the Madonna,” 
really part of a ruined convent, standing somewhat 
high up on the green shore of the lake, and visible, 
in all its graceful proportions, to all those who sail or 
ride over it, We are not aware that the ‘‘ Torre de la 
Madonna” has any special history worth the telling ; 
though no doubt the old convent, of which it forms 
part of the remains, before it was ruined could have 
told many and many a story worth the listening. 
From the top of the old tower is said to be caught 
really the most magnificent view in North Italy ; and 
the fact may well be believed, when all the surround- 
ings of height and of natural and artificial beauty are 
taken into consideration. 

For the view we present of this fine old tower we 
are indebted to a reproduction by J. D. Woodward, 
of a picture by Wordsworth Thompson, an Ameri- 
can artist who has made something of a specialty of 
rendering the most attractive points of the picturesque 
portions of Southern Europe, making (after having 
passed years of art study and practice in Paris) the 
tour of the most interesting portions of Europe on 
foot, from the Alps to the Mediterranean, and from 
the Adriatic to the western shore, sketching every- 
where, and among all classes of people, as well as all 
descriptions of scenery, and never failing to convey to 
the mind of his spectator the very feeling of the scene 
attempted to be portrayed. He has made especially 
fine and satisfactory work, in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, among the brigands of Naples and on the 
plains of Lombardy, as well as in those peculiar 
scenes of softer Italian grace where harsher Northern 
Europe goes annually to escape the cold winds, and 
to warm itself in intercourse with the hot-blooded 
Latin race. Mr. Thompson’s pictures are considered 
to belong to the modern school of French art—to 
that of Corot, Lambinet, Rousseau, and their con- 
J/réres ; and certain it is, that in the faithfulness of his 
work, combined with his fine sense of choice and 
excellent appreciation of the picturesque and romantic 
wherever Me is thrown in contact with it, he is bring- 
ing no disgrace upon that meritorious school, while 
alike honoring American art and the general profes- 
sion. 

CasTLE Luecc, CARNIOLA. 

A second illustration, in the present number, of the 
scenic glories of Continental Europe, combines in a 
remarkable degree the grandeur of nature in her 
wildest moods, the boldness of the architecture of 
past ages, and the skill of the modern artist called to 
lay both those features before the eye of the distant 
observer. This is the Castle of Luegg, in Carniola, 
an Austrian province reaching well down to the 
Mediterranean, and the special object of view having 
the technical description of standing in the Forest of 
Birnbaum, in Illyria, some twenty-two miles north- 
east of Trieste. This castle, called in the Sclavonic 
dialect ‘‘ Predjama,” has some features marking it as 
among the most interesting in Europe. A part of the 
space occupied by it is*formed by the fall of a great 
mass of rock from the Nanos Plateau reaching above ; 
and the whole aspect is partially that of an immense 
erection half stowed away in a still more immense 
rock-grotto, while the very thought of violent access 
to it on the part of any enemy is rendered equally 
startling and ludicrous. No record is now at hand, 
of the exact time of erection of this remarkable 
fortress, apparently alike defying time and siege ; but 
we have an interesting legend of its having been held, 
centuries ago, by Erasmus von Luegg, one of the 
most dreaded robber-knights of the period, and the 
most powerful as well as the most celebrated of its 
occupants throughout its long duration as a strong- 
hold. Many were the pranks played, if tradition may 
be credited, by this exemplar of the wilder eras of 
knighthood, when religion of a certain bold and 
startling character, and wonderful looseness as to the 





exact ownership of any article capable of being carried 
away, combined with the necessary fierceness of one 
always with harness on back, and generally fighting, 
to make the worthiest pattern of the ‘‘days of 
chivalry.” In his most memorable exploits, Erasmus 
(evidently no relative of the reformer of that name !) 
paid an unexpected visit, as well as an uninvited one, 
to the neighboring castle of Neuhausen, near Planina, 
on a certain day when a wedding of notables was in 
progress there, robbed, or at least laid under contribu- 
tion, all the guests, and carried away a few of the most 
valuable of them to Luegg, only allowing them after- 
ward to go free on the payment of ransom materially 
adding to the fullness of his coffers. The little occur- 
rence seems at the time to have excited some sensa- 
tion, but very little of surprise, the character of the 
knight and the place of his abode being alike taken 
into consideration. With all its old strength, and 
quite all its old picturesque beauty retained, Castle 
Luegg has fallen off terribly in the power and habits 
of its occupants, who are now men of peace, or rob- 
bers in a much more quiet and genteel fashion. The 
actual owner of the castle, at the present time, is the 
well-known Austrian Prince Windischgratz, whose 
name is nearly as difficult of pronunciation as is his 
stronghold of forcible entrance. 


—— * 


CRADLE-SONGS. 








‘‘One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin,” and that touch comes never more frequently 
than in the winning antics of infancy and childhood. 
The love of children is well-nigh universal ; and it 
may with propriety be written of him who hath not 
such love in himself, as Shakspeare says of that other, 
who ‘‘is not moved with concord of sweet sounds.” 
He 

‘* Ts fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus ; 

Let no such man be trusted.’’ 


It has been the theme for unceasing song. Poets 
and musicians have attuned their sweetest lays to 
childhood, and the singing world has been touched 
by their tender pathos and simplicity. 

It is not the sublimest music that exerts the widest 
influence. The Fifth Symphony of Beethoven is 
generally accepted as the grandest of musical compo- 
sitions. The matchless Andante is a tone-poem of 
indescribable beauty. Its power over the masses, 
however, is small compared to many of the ballads 
which have become household words throughout the 
civilized world. ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” and ‘‘The 
Last Rose of Summer,” the simplest and least am- 
bitious of melodies, have outlived a thousand sym- 
phonies and innumerable stilted songs which had 
great but ephemeral popularity. ‘‘Annie Laurie” 
has probably a similar destiny. Of over forty operas 
of Handel, the present age is familiar with not a single 
one. Haydn’s operas are forgotten; and musical 
compositions of a more recent date, which would fill 
library upon library, have, with the names of the com- 
posers — famous in their day — passed into oblivion. 

This homily is, however, scarcely essential to the 
introduction of the simple lullabies which we have 
selected to illustrate our text. To every one there is 
peculiar fascination in the music of the cradle. The 
crooning melody brings up associations both lively 
and pathetic. Now it is a vigorous, sleeping infant, 
over whose unconscious head its proud mother is 
building ten thousand castles in the air ; and again, it 
is the empty cradle, with its holy memories of earthly 
hopes destroyed, and bright visions of immortality. 
There is no minor key more sad than this. 

Among the latest contributions to the music of the 
cradle is the following by an English lady, an amateur 
musician, who composed it for her own household. 
It was rescued from its seclusion by Madame Antoi- 
nette Sterling, who, hearing it sung by the composer, 
urged her to write it out for publication. Through 
the singing of the famous contralto, it has become 
very popular in England. The words have inspired 
many musicians, but we do not recall any solo that is 





more crooning and tender than this : 





LULLABY—SONG. 
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O fear not the bugle, 
Tho’ loudly it blows, 
It calls but the warders 
Who guard thy repose ; 
Their bows would be bended, 
Their blades would be red, 
Ere the step of a foeman 
Drew near to thy bed. 
O horo, etc. 


O hush thee, my babie, 
The time will soon come, 
When thy sleep shall be broken 
By trumpet and drum, 
Then hush thee, my darling, 
Take rest while you may, 
For strife comes with manhood, 
And waking with day. 
O horo, etc. 


The verses of the poet laureate of England have 
furnished themes for many beautiful songs, of which 
this exquisite lullaby of Barnby is among the best. 
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CASTLE LUEGG, CARNIOLA. — FRANZ ZVERINA. 
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The richness of its harmonies, attained without com- 
plexity, is not the least of its merits : 


SWEET AND LOW. 
Composed by J. BARNEY. 


ae 


Written py ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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1. Sweet and low, Sweet and low, Wind of the west-ern sea, 
2. Sleep and rest, Sleep and rest, Father will come to thee soon, 








Low, low, breathe and blow, Wind of the west- ern sea, 
Rest, rest, on moth-er’s breast, Fa-ther will come to thee soon. 
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While my lit - tle one,while my pretty one, sleeps..... . .... 
Sleep,my lit - tle one,sleep my pretty one, peo ETE Sieewiaws cases 


Sppsbpece ee 
With the memory constantly present of a bright 


little face which only one short week since was 
wreathed in smiles at our coming, we will perhaps be 





NORTHWESTERN SCENERY. glimpse of the blue sky far overhead. From the 
grooves of this overhanging wall there is a constant 
oozing of moisture, and the rocks are literally draped 
and festooned with the daintiest of little vines, ferns, 
mosses, Everything of beauty in the botanical 
world seems represented in miniature in this lovely 
little temple of Nature, whose roof is the azure 
heavens. If one wishes to hear ravishing music, let 
him listen to a sweet song poured forth in this abode 
of the wood nymphs. 

The furthermost point of peculiar interest is 
Witches’ Gulch, the mouth of which is reached by 
small boats. Here a deep, still stream glides along 
in almost complete darkness ; and following it up to 
the falls at some distance above, it is said that this 
ravine is so cold that gentlemen need an overcoat in 
the hottest days.. Standing at the mouth of this 
cafion, whose overhanging walls almost meet above, 
one can hear the deep, hoarse murmur of the falls ; 
but few ladies have the hardihood to traverse the nar- 
row board walk over the deep, dark waters to the cat- 
aract. Once there, however, there is a strong light 
from above, falling directly upon the descending sheet 
of water, and in the sunlight the scene is perfectly 
ravishing. 





To an American visiting Europe, there is something 
wonderfully charming in the beautiful lakes and rivers, 
mirroring in their glassy depths the grand old marble etc. 
palaces and ruined castles of the ancient time, with 
all the other curiosities and historical relics that make 
the Old World so interesting. To the real student and 
lover of nature, however, our own country furnishes 
every variety in beauty and grandeur of scenery, that 
the most ardent admirer of the picturesque can desire. 
It is a wonder that artists in the great Eastern cities do 
not more frequently come West for their studies. 
The Alleghanies, the White Mountains, Lake 
George, the Hudson, and a host of other lovely scenes 
have been made familiar to the public through the 
works of our artists ; but there is a world of, to them, 
undiscovered beauty in the West. One is not obliged 
to go away back to the Rocky Mountains, or to Cali- 
fornia, for scenes from which to copy; for the most 
glorious originals that ‘ever came from the hand of 
Nature, in the moments of her divinest inspiration, 
abound, even no further west than Wisconsin. 

Riding with a lady artist through a small portion of 
the State, my own enthusiasm was once thoroughly 
aroused, 


There is a way, if one can climb steep, 
high and rocky banks, to go around this subterranean 

We passed many massive piles of rocks, rising with 
bold, abrupt walls, out of a level country, having 
every appearance of some stupendous old castle, piled 
up by human hands, that had resisted the encroach- 
ments of time for thousands of years. At length 
‘Houghton Rock,” near Friendship, Adams Co., 
burst upon our view, and threw my artist friend fairly 
into ecstasies. 

High upon a broad foundation, rose, perhaps, a 
dozen tall pillars, or spires, some of them, it is said, 
fifty feet high. 

A warm, autumn afternoon sun poured upon ita 
flood of golden glory, revealing the dainty handiwork 
of the veil of moss which the loving hand of Nature 
had thrown over it, and throwing into deeper shadow 


passage and look down upon the falls. 

This portion of Wisconsin is filled with wonders. 
Devil’s Lake, at Barraboo, some twelve miles from 
Kilbourn, is a most remarkable place—a wild, weird 
spot that can not be described here. It is some three 
miles from the lovely village of Barraboo, the North- 
western Railroad winds along the east shore, and there 
are two hotels for the accommodation of excursionists. 
There are two wild, blood-curling Indian legends con- 
nected with this lake, and the dusky sons of the for- 
est avoid it as they would the mouth of the bottom- 
less abyss ; but to the inhabitants the horror has long 
since worn away, and only pleasant images are sug- 
gested to the mind. Purple vineyards adorn its rag- 
ged cliffs, and beauty and wealth seek its rock-bound 





pardoned for inserting here an unpretentious lullaby 


of our own composition, with which we were wont to | 
The smile is| 


entertain the now sleeping cherub. 


faded out, the tottering footsteps are paralyzed, and | 
But with this melody is 
connected, so long as life shall last, the sweet smile 
and the swaying body of our baby boy, who thus gave 


the voice is silent forever. 


expression to his enjoyment : 


“ ROCKABY, LULLABY, DEAR LITTLE ROVER.” 
A Cradle Song. From ‘‘ The Mistress of the Manse.” 
Words by Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, 
a wacas con tad 


Music by Horatio C, Kine. 
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1. Rock -a- by, lul- la-by, bees in the clo - ver, 
2. Rock -a- by, lul- la-by, rain on the clo - ver, 
8. Rock -a- by, lul- la-by, dew on the clo - ver, 
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ithe dark pines that stood at its base. ‘‘Ah!” ex- 
claimed my artist friend, her beautiful eyes all aglow 
with wonder and delight, ‘‘the others are grand, and 
picturesque, and beautiful ; but this is grand, and pic- 
turesque, and /anéastic, and beautiful |!” 
Taking the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad at 
Milwaukee, some eighty or a hundred miles north- 
west, Kilbourn City is reached. Here are the won- 
derful Dells, or the rocky cafion of the Wisconsin 
River. ‘Two fine steamers are constantly running for 
the accommodation of pleasure-seekers and tourists. 
High upon either side rises a wall of rocks, cut, 
chiseled and grooved into every fantastic form, till it 
seems as though some powerful hand, guided by an 
All-wise Designer, has chiseled out the wonderful plan, 
and we can not help thinking that the great Architect 
of the Universe intended to bring out these very 
marvels. 


shores for pleasure and recreation. It is a favorite 
resort for artists ; and a painting of this lake by Mark 
R. Harrison, of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, found its 
way to Paris, where it was sold for two thousand dol- 
lars. There is another, of equal merit, it is said, 
painted by S. D. Coates, of Merrimack, Wisconsin, 
and that may yet some day attract the full attention 
that it deserves. 

The most remarkable feature of this country, how- 
ever, is that of the singular rocky castles which rise 
abruptly out of a smooth, level country where there is 
not a stone to be found, perhaps, for miles around. 
There is always some natural stairway by which one 
can reach the summit ; and once upon the heights, a 
vast expanse of country stretches out before the gaze. 
These vast piles are surmounted by turrets, towers and 
round-houses, sometimes stretching away in architec- 
tural variations and fantastic forms, like some old feu- 
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drow - si - ly, cry -ing Yo low, Rock-a- by, 
eye -lids that wa-ver and weep! Rock-a- by, 
yes that will spar-kle at dawn! Rock -a- by, 


Croon-ing 80 
Tears on the 
Dew on the 








Castle gates whose arches are upheld by richly 
carved pillars ; niches that seem ready to receive some 
costly work of sculpture ; turrets, towers and minarets 


dal castle, as though successive knights had each, as 
in the olden time, immortalized his name by a grand 
addition to the original. When these rocks stand 








are aconstant surprise. Here, also, is the cave where 
Black Hawk and his dusky warriors so long secreted 
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lul - la-by, dear lit-tle ro-ver, Downinthe won-der land, 
lul - la-by, bend-ing it o - ver! Down in-to moth-er world, 
lul - la-by, dear lit-tle ro-ver! In-to the_stil-ly world, 
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foes. A complete description, however, of this singu- 
lar work of nature, would far exceed the limits of this 
article. 

There are points of interest all along, many of 
which the ladies can enjoy, as small boats take the 
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parties to these interesting side scenes, though some 
are inaccessible except to those who have wonderful 
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Down to the under land, Go, oh, go, Down into wonder “ad go. 
Downon the oth-er world: 


Sleep,oh.sleep, Down on the mother world sleep. 
In-to the li-ly world! Gone! ob, gone! Into the li - ly world gone. 





hardihood and can endure a great amount of exertion. 
Artist Glen, Rood’s Glen, Luncheon Hall, Cold 
Water Cafion, and a number of others, are accessible 
to all. Rood’s Glen is worthy of a little notice: It 
is shaped something like the inside of a tureen with 
the cover removed, and an opening at the end toward 








The heart echoes the sad refrain : 
‘* Into the stilly world, 
Into the lily world, 
Gone! oh gone! 
Into the lily world gone.”’ 
: — Horatio C. King. 





the river. The walls are hollowed and grooved by the 
wash of crystal waters through untold centuries ; but 
all that is now left of the once magnificent cataract, is 
a little ice-cold stream that creeps along close to the 
wall at one side. The floor is of solid rock. The walls 
of this vast chamber are canopy shaped, leaving a 





upon the margin of a river, or lake, the effect is all 
that an artist can desire ; and one can not help think- 
ing that the first architects must have taken a hint 
from nature in just such lessons as these. 

The river scenery, also, here and for a great many 
miles above, is beautiful beyond description. For 
seventy miles the river is bestudded by lovely sylvan 
islands, and presents, as an artist declared, a scene as 
beautiful as the Thousand Isles of the St. Lawrence. 

The climate is delightful, with warm Italian skies, 
soft golden and purple atmospheres clothing in misty 
mantles the far-away hills, and gorgeous sunsets, 
touching the clouds with golden glory and lighting 
up the waters with sheets of dazzling flame. 

Artists visiting this part of the country can find at 
the art gallery in Kilbourn, stereoscopic views of all 
these remarkable scenes, and their locality can easily 
be found. Let them come. Nature will furnish 
them some most superb originals. We often see cop- 
ies of costly paintings representing scenery that the 
people of this part of the country would consider tame 








and spiritless. — Sylva Wilding. 
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AT THE DRESDEN EXHIBITION. 





And yet another, and the last of our representations, 
|was a magnificent and most rare leather-and-bronze 


| dowed, being that in which any meeting or conference 
|was held, involving the presence of a number of per- 


| | . . . . 
Some months since, the city of Dresden, Saxony, |casket, the body of this being of the finest and most/sons, if held at all within the house. The stairway, 


head-quarters in many regards of art in Europe, and 
head-quarters in all regards of what may be called the 
‘‘ American Colony” in the Old World, —was the 
scene of an exhibition, limited as to extent, but repre- 
senting much value and a large amount of the most 
exquisite taste. The title of the exhibition, ‘‘ Die 
Sachsische Gewerbe-und Industrieanstellung,” may 
possibly be a trifle misty to the non-German reader ; 
but it is not difficult to explain that the scope of the 


IVORY CUP. 


collection really embraced and was devoted to deaut- 
ful articles in the useful arts, The contributions were 
necessarily very varied as well as very interesting ; and 
the pencil of the artist and the burin of the engraver 
have perpetuated a few of the special objects of admir- 
ation, representations of which we have the pleasure 
of giving, in connection. Among the most admired 
of the smaller articles, was an ivory cup, elaborately 
carved and in all respects a ‘‘ thing of beauty,” from 
the afelier of the artistic ‘‘handwerker,” Schulze, of 
Dresden ; with an ivory paper-weight from the same 
source, not less beautiful and even more difficult of 
execution, from the high relief of the figures. These 
were followed very closely by a petroleum lamp, from 
the manufactory of Hoffman, Sebnitz, Saxony—the 
body an elaborately ornamented and beautiful urn, 
and the shade a very graceful tulip that must have 
been capable of lighting up most exquisitely. Still 
another was an ivory jewel-casket, also from Schulze, 





\the immediate section, with a clump of 





fragrant Russia leather, —and the elaborate ornamen- 
tation, including two full figures and an urn on the 
top, caryatides at the four corners, and sculpture- 
tablets in the side and end panels, —or the finely 
wrought metal which in some instances becomes worth 
more than its ‘‘weight in gold.” This, one of the 
most admired objects in the whole exhibition, came 
from the hand of Ed. Pachtmann, of Dresden, facile 
princeps in the world of ornamentation of the useful, 
as many Europeans and not a few Americans are 
aware through costly purchases satisfying the pur- 
chaser while drawing somewhat heavily on his purse- 
strings. Taken altogether, the Dresden Exhibition 
did much to familiarize Central Europe with many of 
the best practical forms of beauty ; and we do no bad 
service to Americans in making them to some extent 
sharers in the privilege. 
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| A MEETING AT THE KING-OF-PRUSSIA. 


Drawn away for the time from the strict order of 
| : 
| delphia and the omens of the night of the Mischianza, 
it now becomes necessary to return to it, taking up 
the record at that point in the middle of January, 1778, 
at which it was temporarily dropped under the incite- 
ment just named. 


narration, by the events of the British winter in Phila- 


Several times, already, allusion has been made to 
the King-of-Prussia Tavern, standing at some miles 
back from the Schuylkill, beyond the Valley Hills, at 
something like twice the distance from Valley Forge, 
of the residence at Cedar Grove, and on the road lead- 
ing from the Forge to the crossing of the Schuylkill, 
and Norristown. Though really beyond the Hills 
proper, it stood in what might be called a hill-country, 
and was a favorite place of stoppage for the carters 
and others using that important road; while it has 
attained a double celebrity in having been decorated 
with a sign alleged to have been painted by Gilbert 
Stuart, representing the stout old Prussian king in 
warlike costume, on horseback, —and on account of 
the Revolutionary events known to have been more 
or less closely connected with it. 

After the manner of the date of its erection, some- 
where about 1755 to 1760, the King-of-Prussia was a 
somewhat long building, of two low stories, with a 
piazza covering the lower at full length, — fronting on 
the road already named, and kept by a German named 
Herman de Vriest, more than suspected of a strong in- 
difference to the success of either of the armies battling 
in his neigborhood, and of an equally strong desire 
to keep on what might be called the ‘‘right side” of 
both the contending authorities, by pretending to be 
in the interest of either on occasion. Fronting to the 
north, at the highest point of ground in 





wood at the west and the remains of 
what had been one at the east, the tav- 
ern stood at the very edge of the road, 
which swept away at either end toward 
Norristown and the Forge, partially in- 
closing the house in the half circle form- 
ed by it. Though less changed than 
many other buildings, in the progress of 
a century, the King-of-Prussia, besides 
having lost the swinging sign which then 
made it doubly famous, has met with 
no inconsiderable number of alterations 
within the body of the building ; and it 
may be worth something to the antiquar- 
ian to know, as he may know from the 
lips of those who rested and drank in the 
old tavern at the time when Sir William 
Howe held Philadelphia, — that at that 
time the tap-room, or bar, occupied 
nearly the centre of the first floor; the kitchen and 








leading up to this large chamber as well as to the 
| sleeping-apartments, 
|was opened upon 
immediately by the 
principal front door, 
almost in the centre 
of the house ; while 
janother and smaller 
door, further to the 
left, gave access to 
the bar, and from 
that, on occasion, to 
the kitchen and oth- 
er domestic apart- 
ments, alsoand more 
commonly entered 
from the eastern end 
or the rear. 

So much of de- 
scription, as recall- 





ing the appearance 
of the notable old 
tavern, in days. so 
| long past, and with- 
out ‘any special ne- 
cessity involved in 
taking 
place in it on a Jan- 
uary night of 1778, 
important as that ac- 


the action 
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tion may have been 

in connection with the other events of this his- 
tory. What was the precise date of that night, may be 
well remembered from the last directions given by 
Catharine Trafford to Colonel George Vernon, with 
the conversation afterward occurring with reference to 
it, between the commander-in-chief and Martha 
Washington. And equally well, with the interview 
between General Washington and General Lachlan 
McIntosh kept,in mind, will the events closely fol- 
lowing reveal themselves in their true bearing. 

It must have been at something approaching to 
nine o'clock of that night, while the snow lay thick 
and crisp over all the landscape without, and the sharp 
midwinter air shivered through the leafless branches 
of the trees then much more closely surrounding the 
King-of-Prussia than they do at present, and gave an 
occasional creak to the celebrated sign-board bearing 
the dimmed royal effigy, —that within that western 
upper-room were to be found assembled nearly a 
score of persons, without visible uniform to indicate 
that they belonged to either of the contending armies, 
but with that in their faces and bearing betraying that 
they were undoubtedly men of warlike profession. 
Here and there a countenance showed the ruddiness 
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of long exposure, and told of many years’ probable 


domestic offices occupying the eastern end, beyond ; | service in one direction or another; but most were the 
the state-parlor holding a corresponding position at| faces of those apparently young in years, and with a 
the western end ; and the long chamber of the second | certain refinement revealing the status of something 
story, immediately over the latter and very low-win-| beyond the common soldier. 
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Across the front windows of the room, opening|cially distinguished, have passed away even from 
upon the road without, in the absence of shutters were wordy immortality. 
shirred thick curtains of checked gingham, reaching | speaker, leaning forward on his elbow, and showing a 
nearly to the tops and shutting out any possible view | face somewhat sharp, with keen eyes and an active 
fr ym the roof of the piazza, while still permitting a|and wiry figure evident under the rough caped top- 
faint light to show through to the observation of any | coat of blue which he had not laid aside even in the 


one passing the road. 
manded by any roof, showed no protection whatever, 
as only an inquisitive person with a lad- 
der, ora bird perching on the sill, could 
have obtained any view within. Local 
tradition, of the time and that time 
close following, had it that the supply- 
ing of the gingham curtains to even the 
front windows, was an event occurring 
some time after the erection of the 
hotel, and caused by the fact that some 
of the termagant wives of the neighbor- 
hood had been able to discover, through 
the assistance of suborned boys climb- 
ing on the piazza roof and thence look- 
ing in, how were passed, over cards and 
jorums of hot potables, some of those 
evenings when their hushands pretended 
to have urgent calls away from home, 
on errands of business. Be that as it 
may, they played, on that January night 
of 1778, a very convenient part in preventing any pos- 
sible survey from that piazza roof, and what might 
have been awkward knowledge of one or two of the 
persons there assembled. 

As to the appearance, otherwise, of the ‘‘assembly- 
room ” at that juncture, a very few words will convey 
the prominent features. Nearly in the centre of the 
apartment, and with the pipe extending low overhead 
to the chimney, stood a box-stove of the then almost 
universal pattern whege stoves had come into use in 
the new country. A fire of huge blocks of wood 
blazed and roared within, throwing out fierce heat for 
a considerable radius, in recognition of the coldness 
of the night; and not far from it, toward the chim- 
ney, a pile of those blocks, half logs, showed the 
means for keeping up the necessary warmth for a con- 
siderable period. ‘Two long wooden lounges, or set- 
tees, once glorified with green flowers on a yellow 
ground, but now sadly faded and with most of the 
flowers worn away, stood on the two sides of the stove, 
drawn much further away from the walls than was 
their place when fulfilling the legitimate duty of seat- 
ing the weary in pauses of the dance; and several 
chairs, equally wooden, and evidently varied in their 
origin —these, with a red-stained and leafless table of 
pine, and two or three candles in candlesticks of iron, 
on it—made up what could be called the furniture 
of the apartment. 
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The rear windows, not com-|comparative warmth of the 
Charles Lee, elsewhere already many times mentioned 
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room, —was General 
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in this chronicle, and destined to figure prominently 
in some of the most remarkable episodes of the future, 
as he had already in some of the most notable of the 
past, of the events of the Revolution. 

Here follows, necessarily, one of those conflicts in 
which the Muse of History not seldom indulges, with 
that other Muse never yet gifted with any name, but 
possibly entitled to the appellation of the Muse of 
Fact, —the principal claim of the latter to promi- 
nence being derived from eyesight and experience of 
credible witnesses, while that of the former to like dis- 
tinction is very apt to rest upon irresponsible hearsay, 
or to be derived from philosophical deductions of 
what ought to have been, made in the mind of the his- 
torical writer. This conflict has nothing to do with 
the early life or services of Charles Lee, well known 
to have supplemented his Welsh birth by adventures 
almost worthy of the famous Captain John Smith, in 
the armies of various European sovereigns, and espe- 
cially of the King of Poland and Frederick the Great : 
it does not touch his earlier services in America, with 
Abercrombie at Ticonderoga, or holding the chieftain- 
ship of an Indian tribe, with his hot temper signalized 
by the name of ‘‘ Boiling Water:” it deals entirely 
with the question of his dual existence, or that of 
where he was and could have been, in the mid-Janu- 
ary of 1778. 

That this commander slowly and reluctantly con- 





Sitting at the table were some half-dozen persons, 
occupying that variety of attitude which 
seems to culminate in the Western World, 
however natural to the members of small 
assemblies, in all countries. Some of the 
other occupants of the room were stand- 
ing, with backs to the fire, in evident en- 
joyment of the warmth thus secured en 
arriere ; others occupied the chairs, with 
or without legs elevated on those sup- 
plemental; and two, apparently with 
more years on their heads than the aver- 
age of the small assembly, were playing, 
on one end of one of the settees, a game 
of cards that could not wait for the next 
daylight or the conclusion of any busi- 
ness that might have called them togeth- 
er. Those at the table, however, showed 
much more of absorption in that ‘‘ busi- 
ness,” whatever it might be; and one, 
leaning partially across, on his elbows, 
with head thrust eagerly forward, was speaking ear- 
nestly and not too calmly to two others who occupied 
positions something like his own, physically, though 
with evidences of mental dissent. 

Of all those present on that occasion, only one lives 
in history or has any influence on the course of this 
narration. The others, well or ill playing their parts 
in the great drama then in progress, and never espe- 


to New York—so much is beyond dispute, as matter 
That single person—the earnest | of concurrent history and personal relation. 






That he 


was exchanged for the British General Prescott, cap- 
tured at Warwick Point, Rhode Island, 1oth July, 
1777, might be also received as fact beyond cavil, but 
for the difficulty that Prescott is well known to have 
been exchanged by the British for the American Gen- 
eral Sullivan, captured at the Battle of Long Island, 


August, 1776. This known, there may 
remain less difficulty in doubting the 
statement that his release by the British 
took place in April, 1778, as some 
authorities have it, or in May, 1778, or 
even as late as June, as otherwise stated, 
on the very eve of Washington’s leaving 
Valley Forge. As against these conflict- 
ing statements, there can not be much 
hesitation in accepting the personal re- 
lations of those present at Valley Forge, 
throughout that momentous winter, 
coupled with the well-known operations 
of the military cabal during the same 
period, and in which the agency of Lee 
has never been questioned, —as prov- 
ing that he was released by the British 
at a much earlier date, in exchange for 
whom, if for any one (certainly not 
Prescott), can not now be determined from any re- 
liable data. He really joined Washington at Valley 
Forge not later than December, 1777, a whole month 
elapsing, after the return, for the violent siege which 
he certainly then and there laid to Catharine Trafford, 
with what result we have already been advised in her 
late conference with Colonel George Vernon: 

All this, for the purpose, and the only purpose, of 
forestalling that charge so likely to be made, of the 
present chronicler, anxious to introduce Charles Lee as 
among the dramatis persone of that special period at 
Valley Forge, having overlooked the fact that he was 
at that time in confinement in New York, and reck- 
lessly introduced an impossibility. This to say that 
from higher authority than that of any modern histori- 
cal record (at the best, largely founded upon the alle- 
gations of others), from the relations made half a 
century since, of those conversant with the place, time, 
and personages, Charles Lee was at Valley Forge in 
January, 1778, and at the King-of-Prussia on that 
memorable night, playing the exact part here ascribed 
to him, and raising the superstructure (the foundation 
laid some time before, through circumstances already 
well understood), of that final quarrel to culminate at 
Monmouth, to work such injury to the patriot cause, 
and to shadow the whole after-life of the man, who, 
whatever his capacities for command, had none what- 
ever for obedience. 





sented to merge the glories which he had hoped per- 





LEATHER-AND-BRONZE CASKET. 


sonally to attain, in those of Washington, by obeying 
the orders of the latter to cross Eastern Jersey and join 
him at Morristown, in the winter of 1776—that in 
making that delayed march with the detachment left 
in his charge at White Plains, he was captured by the 
British Colonel Harcourt at White’s Tavern, Basking- 
ridge, New Jersey, on the 13th December of that year, 
his guard dispersed, and himself taken away prisoner 





This historical point considered, it is necessary to 
follow more closely the proceedings of 
those on that night gathered at the King- 
of-Prussia, and to take note of certain 
others, of no less importance, close fol- 
lowing. 

Evidently at this hour the small gather- 
ing in the large room of the inn had been 
for some time assembled; and equally 
evident was it that something considered 
of importance had been under discussion, 
from the positions of some of the partici- 
pants, already referred to, and from the 
fact that at the door of the room —com- 
paratively in shadow, in the dim light, 
stood one of the number, whose office 
would seem to have been the prevention 
of any awkward intrusion. Something 
more of suspicion might possibly be gath- 
ered from a small number of written pa- 
pers held in the hand of General Lee as 
he spoke, and which he several times rapped with a 
certain impatience, as if alluding to their contents and 
reprobating any dissent from the record which they 
bore. Beyond this, who shall do more than judge, 
from all concurrent circumstances, the character of 
the meeting—all the lips then speaking, long ago 
silent, and the papers that might have been so in- 
structive, vanished with the breath of the speakers? 
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Yet, in the light of the words so lately spoken by 
Catharine Trafford (who so well informed as she, for 
many reasons?) not much doubt can exist of the fact 
that the meeting of officers was really a part of the 
military cabal against Washington, and possibly the 
nucleus of the whole movement. ‘That it was in- 
tended to be private, as from the knowledge of the 
supreme authority, alike the place, the hour, and all 
movements gave evidence; and perhaps no more 
striking proof of the absolute danger involved in it, 
could be supplied by any single circumstance. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_——_ 
THREE SMILING FACES. 
I sAW a spectacle rare, I ween, 
In a car, but yester-eve, 
Riding home to that dear and humble scene 
Where my life-romances weave : 
Three faces, of different life and style 
(And so from collusion free) ; — 
And each vouchsafed a whole-hearted smile 
To the other, the world, and me! 


The first was a lady —common phrase 
For the bearer of fair white hands, 

Who knew, beyond doubt, luxurious days 
And travel in summer lands. 

The second was lower in worldly wealth — 
From her garments plain, though neat, 

And the marks of the young girl’s happy health 
From broad brow to well-formed feet. 


And the third was poor — oh, very poor, 
With a costume old and worn, 

And a face that told what so many endure 
Of the laboring lowly born. 

There they sat together — side by side, 
With no crowding, or push, or sign 

That each knew one feeling other than pride 
In her mates adown the line. 


And they all were smiling — all the three : 
Not grinning, or smirking —no, 

They were smiles, the rich and the true and free, 
That set all their faces aglow : 

For what, for why, I may never guess, 
Except that, for once in a way, 

To each came some thought to please and bless, 
From the far-off heaven astray. 


Thank God ! —I said, with reverent brow ; 
And those words I echo again, 
As I think of the incident calmly, now, 
Alike with heart and brain : 
Thank God that three faces of womankind, 
So unlike, and yet so akin, 
At one moment, from kindly and cheerful mind 
That sunrise of smiles may win! 
Is it nothing ?—or little? Oh, race of the fair, 
For the blessing of manhood given, 
And who mar so often, with frown or stare, 
The best handiwork of heaven ! — 
If ye knew how soft smiles your faces adorn — 
How the souls of the sad they feed — 
Sure your brows would rival the tints of morn, 
And earth grow heaven indeed ! 
— Fohn Hay Furness. 
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OF THE DRUIDS. 
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CuRIsTIANITY has its Bible, Brahminism its Shastas, 
Mohammedanism its Koran, and Druidism its s/ones. 
Not stones like those of Luxor, and Karnac, and 
Elephanta, and Elora—that tell their stories so 


eloquently in volumes, of sculptured beauty — but | 


huge, unmeaning masses of naked rock, of which the 
use and intention is, even to the most learned, a 
matter of mere conjecture. 

By common consent, however, many of these stones 
are looked upon in the light of altars ; often, perhaps, 
for no better reason than that it is impossible to tell 
what else they can be. Their crude and unsuggestive 
forms seem to illustrate the words of Holy Writ: 
‘* If thou shalt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt 


not build it of hewn stone, for if thou lift up thy tool | 


upon it, thou hast polluted it.” 

Of beauty, so far as their temples were concerned, 
the Druids had not the slightest idea. Their architec- 
ture rose no higher than the block structures of child- 
hood ; for all they did was to stand big stones on end, 
or to balance them one upon another in a manner 
that brings up the puzzle of royalty over the dump- 








| 


ling. Unlike the created forms that represent the 


Druidism express nothing whatever of the customs of | 
the people ; 
tory, that the entire north of Europe, before the in- 
vasion of the Romans, was the property of the Celtic 
race —a people utterly devoid of anything like zs- 
thetic taste. 

Modern knowledge of the Druidical priesthood is 
almost as dim and indistinct as the dryads and satyrs 
who were supposed to inhabit the woody recesses 
where the Druidical mysteries were celebrated ; for 
their oral instructions and traditions could not survive 
the aggressions and conquests of Christianity. It was 
considered an unhallowed thing to commit their lore 
to writing ; and the candidate for holy orders, in those 
days, found it necessary to possess a better memory 
than falls to the lot of many now—for the Druid 
bible was not visible to profane eyes, but was taught 
orally by priest to neophyte. This laborious style of 
teaching was also prevalent in their schools ; and a 
school-term of twenty years was not an uncommon 
thing. 





The priesthood consisted of three orders: Bards, 
Druids, and Ovates. The Bards were poets only. 
The Druids filled the two-fold office of priest and 
judge ; and their name was generally given to all 
three. The Ovates were taken from among the people, 
and might be called the schoolmasters of the com- 
munity ; their time was spent in the study of science 
and art, and their life was more quiet and retired than 
that of the other orders. 

The priestly dress of Druidism was a white robe, 
which represented truth and holiness, as well as the 
solar light. A magnificent figure was that of the 
Arch-Druid in his robes of office. His stole of spot- 
less white was worn over a closer garment of the 
same, fastened at the waist with a girdle ; and on the 
girdle flashed the crystal augur in its case of gold. 
The breastplate of judgment encircled his neck —and 
a corrupt judgment was said to insure a most uncom- 
fortable squeeze from the breastplate. Below this 
salutary restraint hung the Glain Neidr, or serpent 
jewel, a mighty talisman, formed of the poisonous 
spittle of numerous serpents twined together, and 
gathered always by moonlight. A golden tiara 
crowned the priestly head ; and on each of two fingers 
of his right hand he wore a ring—one plain, the 
other the chain ring of divination. This luminous 
impressive sight ; and as he stood, his hand rested on 
the elucidator— which was formed of several stones 
called Coelbrenan, omen-sticks, on which the judicial 
maxims were cut. 

The popular ideas of Druidism are inseparable from 
bloody sacrifices and dark and horrible mysteries ; and 
the Druids of Armorica are thus represented by Julius 
Czesar, who found them formidable obstacles to his 
conquest of Gaul. He speaks of a colossal figure, 
made of wicker-work, and hollow inside, that was 
filled with human victims, and then set on fire as a pro- 
pitiatory offering to the god of battles. Most writers 
concur in the belief that the Druids did offer human 
sacrifices on particular occasions ; but there was much 
in their belief that savored more of a Christian than a 
Pagan age. They had faith in the doctrine of one 
Supreme Being; in that of Divine Providence; in 
man’s moral responsibility ; in the immortality of the 
soul ; and in a final -judgment. 

They celebrated two high festivals in the year. The 
month of May is peculiarly a festival month ; and it 
was near the beginning of this season of blossoms 
that the Feast of Beltane, or ‘‘ Fire of God,” was held 
by the Druids. There was a peculiar beauty and fit- 
ness in this festival—its characteristic feature being a 
large fire kindled on some hill or rock, to welcome 
the warm spring sunshine, that had returned in all its 
|power and brightness after the chill grayness of 
bee It is quite probable that on this joyful occa- 
| 
| 





sion, as their prince of Bards declares was the case at 
‘‘the Feast of Aunir, son of echoing Morven,” ‘they | 
rejoiced in the shell,” which we are kindly told means | 
‘* feasting sumptuously and drinking freely.” 





~ . . | 
figure standing beside the rough stone altar was an 


| 








The name of this spring festival is still given to 


Pantheism of Egypt, the hero-worship of Greece, or] Whitsunday in some parts of Scotland ; and, Pagan 
the Christianity of later times, these monuments of | though it be, there is a beautiful appropriateness in 
| calling the anniversary of Pentecost by a name which 
and they only prove, in the way of his-| signifies ‘‘ Fire of God.” 


The other large festival was the Samh’in, or ‘“‘ Fire 
of Peace,” and was celebrated on the first of Novem- 
ber. Christianity has converted this into Hallow-Eve 
and All Saints ; but among the highlands of Scotland 
it retains the old name. This was a solemn meeting 
of the Druids in their judicial character, and was not 
unlike ‘‘court week” in our shire towns. All the 
crimes that had been committed during the past year, 
and all disputed questions, were solemnly discussed 
and judgment awarded. 

Many superstitious ceremonies were connected with 
this festival—the most important of which was the 
kindling of the sacred fire. All the fires in the 
neighborhood had been extinguished, that they might 
be relighted at this consecrated flame. The bonfires 
on Hallow-Eve had their origin in the Samh’in of 
the Druids; but the urchins who dance with such 
wild glee around their lighted pile, on the last night 


| . . 
of October, are quite untroubled by the shadows of 


those sylvan priests on whom first shone the fitful 
flames of autumn fires kindled beneath the stars. 
The stars are there, and the fires; but the grand, 
solemn forms have been dust for centuries. 

Cutting the mistletoe was another season of rejoic- 
ing. ‘This parasitical plant, when growing on an oak, 
was an object of especial reverence—its wonderful 
powers, expressed by a Celtic word which meant 
‘*heal-all,” quite putting to the blush the modern 
patent medicine. Solemn preparations for feasting 
and sacrifice were made under the favored tree ; and 
two snow-white bulls, whose horns were then bound 
for the first time, were driven thither. A priest in 
sacerdotal robe then, ascended the tree, and with a 
golden sickle severed the mistletoe from its support. 
A white mantle was held to receive it; and then the 


oxen were slain, while prayer was made that the gift 


might be rendered prosperous. 

The nearest approach to a temple made with hands, 
among the Druids, was a circle of huge stones, which 
inclosed a space of from twenty feet to thirty yards in 
diameter. In the centre was the cromlech, or altar — 
a flat stone, resting on upright ones’placed at either 
end. Large stones, or piles of stones, on the sum- 
mits of hills, were used as the base of their sacred 
fires, kindled for the worship of the Deity under the 
symbol of the sun. 

Stones and inscriptions have been prolific subjects 
of dispute among the antiquarians of all ages, and 
none more so than the Druidical remains. Science 
makes dreadful work of them; and the unlearned 
reader flounders hopelessly among ‘‘megaliths,” 
‘‘monoliths,” and ‘‘ortholiths,’—of which big 
stones, single stones, and upright stones, are the very 
simple solutions. 

The Menhir is a long, single stone, planted on one 
end. It may have been intended for a beacon, or land- 
mark —or possibly as a monument of some person or 
event. But, as in those dim, past ages, religion 
glistened like a vein of fine gold through all the cir- 
cumstances of life— making it seem as if men were 

‘¢ __ Nearer heaven, 

In. the days of long ago,’’ 
these stones, whatever may have been their original 
use, soon became objects of religious veneration. 
The menhir may, sometimes, have answered the pur- 
pose of a pillar of witness—such as that raised by) 
Jacob and .Laban ; or a commemorative altar, like 
that which Jacob set up at Bethel, ‘‘and poured oil 
upon the top of it.” It has also been likened to the 
‘standing image,” forbidden in that solemn charge to 
Moses after the exodus from Egypt—to many other 
idols denounced in holy writ—and to the Dia Zermini 
of Rome. 

The Kistvaen, or Cistvaen, is a chamber formed of 
one, sometimes of two, large flat stones, laid upon 
several smaller upright ones. These are placed so 


close together that they completely shut in the sides. 
The only way to get inside is to lift off one of the flat 
stones on top. 
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The Cromlech proper, or witches’ stone, —for the 
simple cromlech is as often called dolmen—is a 
collection of dolmens communicating with one ano- 
ther, and having the sides closed, except at the com- 
monentrance. There isa fine cromlech at Gavr’-Innis, 
or Goat’s Island, in the Morbihan. Another form is 
peculiar to Stonehenge, where flat stones are placed 
on the tops of menhirs, elsewhere left as solitary 
obelisks, and fastened with mortise and tenon. 

The Peulvan, or rocking-stone, is, perhaps, the 
greatest triumph of Druidical art. The largest speci- 
men has been found at Perros-Guirec, in Brittany. 
It measures over twenty feet in length, and weighs a 
million of pounds. Several smaller peulvans are to 
be seen in different parts of Brittany ; and the struc- 
ture consists of one huge mass of stone so accurately 
| balanced upon another mass, that, although great 
| strength and repeated efforts are necessary to move it 
from its place, it may be moved 7 its place by a sim- 
ple touch of the hand. 

No one knows how, or why, these stones were bal- 
anced ; but a popular conclusion is, that the peulvan 
was used by the Druids as an oracle. ‘This was done 
by counting the movements made by the stone after it 
had been set in motion, before it reposed again on its 
pivot. It has been thought, too, that the guilt or 
innocence of an-accused person was settled by trying 
whether his touch could make the stone move —only 
the Druids holding the secret of the exact point of 
| touch at which the stone would oscillate. 
| Many other Druidical stones of various forms are 
| found ; among which are sepulchral chambers, cairns 
| or galyals, and needle-rocks. 

The most famous monuments are those of Stone- 
henge, on Salisbury Plain, Wiltshire. These stones 
are gigantic menhirs, or obelisks—varied, in some 
instances, with flat stones fastened table-wise on 
their tops. Besides these obelisks, there are a num- 
ber of mounds, in which ancient British remains have 
been discovered ; and Salisbury Plain is, therefore, 
doubly interesting to the antiquary and historian. 

The number of the stones at Stonehenge, before 


been a hundred and forty. They are arranged around 


feet high, and stand in pairs, with imposts—which 
scientific people call ‘‘trilithons.” Within this oval 


| the work of destruction began, is supposed to have 


a centre, which consists of ten stones placed in the 
form of an oval; they are from sixteen-to twenty-two 
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| were a number of smaller single stones, of which only 





six now remain. The altar, a large slab of coarse 
blue marble, is crushed down by the weight of the 
huge stones that have fallen upon it. 

Antiquarianism has exhausted itself upon the re- 
mains at Stonehenge, without coming to any satis- 
factory c¢nclusion. ‘The human bones discovered in 
the mounds, and the heads of oxen, deer, and other 
animals, dug up in the vicinity, stamp it as a place of 
sepulture ; and it is supposed to have been erected 
about the time of the Roman Conquest. Celtic 
monuments are frequently met with in all the British 
islands, and especially in Ireland and Wales. 

But the province of Brittany, old Armorica, may be 
said to be literally sown with them. In the district 
of Morbihan especially,—a gloomy, lead-colored re- 
gion, where the sun rarely appears, and the inhabitants 
partake of the nature of the leaden skies, are abund- 
ant traces of Druidical power. Fragments of huge 
menhirs surround the town of Carnac, which is built 
almost entirely of these stones, and has been the 
Mecca of antiquarians from time immemorial. 

The county of Vannes, or Gwennet, in which the 
town of Carnac is situated, is the very head-quarters 
of Druidical remains. It is composed principally of 
vast barren plains, of which dolmens, cromlechs, 
menhirs, galyals, peulvans, in countless numbers, 
seem to be the natural growth. At Pheherlin, the 
menhirs have been numbered at over two thousand ; 
but Carnac, Plouharnel, Loc-Marin-Ker, and the Isle 
of Gavr’-Innis, are the most famous. 

Near Plouharnel is a menhir crowned with the 
symbol of the Christian faith, placed there, probably, 
by the first Armorican missionaries, who sought in 
this way to turn the people from their idols to the 


as it approaches the obelisk, and the pillar itself 
towering toward heaven and raising on high the sign 
of man’s redemption—while, perhaps, one or two 
solitary figures, in quaint peasant costume, relieve the 
general monotony —is a strange picture of past and 
present ; and though it inspires feelings of gloom, it is 
nevertheless tinged with the light that streams from 
the Cross. 

The menhir of Plumeur, which is twenty-five feet 
high, not only has the cross on its summit, like the 
menhir of Plouharnel, but one of the sides is carved 
with various emblems of Christianity. This, of course, 
is the work of the apostles of Armorica, who ‘‘ sought 
to divert in form, at least, the worship which they 
could not prevent the people from offering to these 
stones, to the symbols of a truer faith.” 

From Carnac to Loc-Marin-Ker, dolmens and men- 
hirs abound —this wild region yielding little besides a 
harvest of stones. The cromlech of Dol-au-Marchant 
measures ninety feet ; and just beside it is the famous 
prostrate menhir, which is broken in three pieces. 
This must have been sixty feet in height. It is sup- 
posed to have been an object of special worship to the 
Druids, and to have ‘‘outranked” 
monuments. 








all the other 
Many of the stones are marked with channels, or 
scars ; and when these are found on the upper part of 
a dolmen, those who maintain the altar theory affirm 
that they were intended to carry off the blood of the 
victims offered thereon. But as these channels also 
appear on the menhirs, which could not possibly have 
answered the purpose of altars, the proof is of no 
value. The cromlech of Gavr’-Innis, and those of 
Lowth, in Ireland, are marked like the tattooing of a 
New Zealander, according to some travelers; while 
others compare them to the ornamentation on book- 
covers, and other objects of enlightened regions. 

Men now living can testify that these puzzling 
stones were regarded by the peasantry around them as 
objects of superstitious belief; and that, in past ages, 
they were actually worshiped, is confirmed by tradi- 
tion. " 

In the provinces of Gwennet and Cornouailles, in 
the month of June, is celebrated a festival that bears 
undoubted marks of Druidical origin. The youths 
and maidens of the district gather around a moss- 
grown dolmen,—except those under sixteen years of 
age, who are strictly excluded. Those who have per- 
petrated matrimony since the previous festival are 
blackballed without compunction. The young men 
wear in their hats green ears of corn; while the young 
women adorn themselves more poetically, with clus- 
ters of flax-blossoms. These they lay on the dolmen, 
devoutly believing that, if those they love can be de- 
pended upon, the corn and the flowers will retain 
their pristine freshness at least for a twelvemonth. 

The only Druidical histories to be found are tradi- 
tional narratives, that commemorate the prowess of 
heroes dead and gone when Druidism was in power. 
These legends were related in a rough sort of verse, 
and they constituted the principal part of Celtic 
poetry. The poems of Ossian, if not universally 
regarded as belonging to the Druidical era, are con- 
sidered faithful representations of the songs of the 
Bards. 

The Bards were an important part of the Druidical 
hierarchy, and were regarded as inspired prophets. 
Their burning words thrilled the people to prodigies 
of valor in resisting the Roman invaders ; and Cesar 
pursued them, in consequence, with savage ferocity. 
They fled to lonely Anglesey and Iona, and there 
practiced their mysterious rites in undisturbed peace, 
until again conquered by the spiritual weapons of St. 
Columba, who won them from their stone idols to 
Christianity. 

The memory of the First Edward has been black- 
ened by the traditional charge of cruelly persecuting 
the Welsh Bards, because, like the Druids of Armor- 
ica, they inspired the people to resist the invading foe. 
Fresh life has been given to the tradition in Gray’s 
ode of ‘‘ The Bard.” 

Gatherings have been held, even in modern times, 
of those who desired to rescue Welsh poetry and 











living God. The pieture of that barren tract, rising 


always been called by the old Welsh name of Eis- 
teddfod. One was held in London, in 1822, when 
Mrs. Hemans wrote a poem for the occasion. It 
contains a graphic description of the ancient assembly 
that met 
‘* Midst the eternal cliffs, whose strength defied 

The crested Roman in his hour of pride ; 

And where the Druids’ ancient cromlech frowned, 

And the oaks breathed mysterious murmurs round, 

There thronged the inspired of yore! on plain or height, 








In the sun’s face, beneath the eye of light, — 
And baring unto heaven each noble head, 
Stood in the circle where none else might tread.”’ 


— Kila Rodman Church. 
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WATER-COLOR IN NEW YORK. 








Tue ninth annual exhibition of the American 

Society of Painters in Water-Colors opened at the 

New York Academy of Design on the last Monday 

of January, after a private view on the previous Satur- 

day, and a reception by and to the artists on the 

evening of that day. Few as have been the years 

since ‘‘ water-color” was almost an unmeaning phrase 

as applied to the work of American artists, those years 

have borne much and good fruit ; for the ninth exhi- 

bition is immeasurably the superior of any that has 

preceded it, and no small part of the work holds a 

position of positive equality with the average of the 

old world, some time since won by our painters in 

oils, but plainly (and generally with reason) denied 

them in the more delicate manipulation. The most 
hopeful sign for water-color painting in this country, 

shown by the present exhibition, is not to be found in 
the large number of pieces (though even that, reach- 
ing something beyond six hundred, is an evidence of 
the new hold of this branch of art) —it is to be seen 

(1) in the fact that some of our very best oil-colorists, 

usually remiss in this regard, are beginning to show a 
new interest in the direction ; and that (2) some of 
the more difficult and daring effects, particularly those 
of wave-crest and sky, generally held to be a monopoly 
of oil, are being attacked with boldness and a success 
equally unexpected and gratifying. There yet re- 
mains among some of our artists a tendency to the 
illegitimate, shown in the use of body-colors at times 
when the transparent medium should have been 
entirely depended upon ; but there is, in truth, very 
little of this in comparison to that shown in some of 
the displays of the past; and the omens of earnest 
and faithful determination to show the world that the 
hundredth year of American national existence is to 
see our art emerging alike from shams and tutelage, 
are worth notice and felicitation. It does not legiti- 
mately belong to the province of art, above that of 
banners and sign-boards, to remark the setting in 
which pictures are presented to the public eye; but 
we can not avoid expressing the opinion that no ex- 
hibition, in any country or any age, ever had a larger 
proportion of dad framing than this forces into notice 
—and that not a few pictures in this collection are 
literally destroyed, as to any hasty opportunity of 
judging of their quality, by the barbarities in mats 
and improprieties in frames so largely prevailing and 
so difficult te overcome in the whole effect of a pic- 
ture. (What—this is in a parenthesis, as it should 
be !—what if some Mr. Bergh in the world of art 
should be authorized and deputed to enforce certain 
rigid canons of the coming and needed Society for 
the Suppression of Cruelty to Pictures, with penal 
statutes of due severity aimed at frame-makers and 
mount-cutters ! ) 

We have no intention (necessarily somewhat late) 
of running through the catalogue of this exhibition, 
—and must content ourselves with alluding to the 
works of certain artists in connection, and to some of 
the more meritorious single pictures. In the first, it 
may be said that the finest work of the whole is 
(wonder for a water-color collection!) one of the 
very largest, and that it comes from a hand which has 
made itself equally well known in both the mediums. 
This is ‘‘Sunday Afternoon in New England” (No. 
51), by A. F. Bellows, who in it wins one of the 
most worthy triumphs of his whole artistic career. 





music from oblivion; and these gatherings have 





Conception and handling are alike excellent in this 
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picture, in which close observation and fine feeling 


are alike evident. At the picture right, on an elm- 
shaded country road, over which the sunlight falls, 
here in mere flecks, and there in broad patches and 
long lines of light, —stands a house, bowered in trees. 
At the picture left, a row of the grand old elms are 
painted with rare fidelity; while at the end of the 
street, in a distance wonderfully well conveyed for the 
size of the composition, the village church shows 
clearly, though unobtrusively, and justifies the quiet 
of the picture, as well as suggests the name. The 
Sabbath figures, necessarily a part of the scene con- 
veyed, are very closely subordinated, as the theme de- 
mands. No worthier addition to a princely gallery 
can be made from any water-color now on view in 
America, than this really noble example of the faith- 
ful and true in art. Mr. Bellows has quite a number 
of other, and all creditable pictures, in the collection, 
of which probably the best remaining is a carefully 
painted architectural exterior, ‘‘The Dark Entry, 
Canterbury” (No. 20); while ‘‘October in Herts, 
England” (No. 26), ‘‘Where the Trout Lie” (No. 
277), and ‘‘ White Birches” (No. 555), are all favor- 
able specimens of the style of this artist, who has 
never so well pleased us with any similar number of 
works in the more flexible medium. 

Quite as ambitious an array as that of Mr. Bellows, 
is to be found in the several works contributed by 
Samuel Colman, who has been dealing largely with 
coast and other rural scenes on the European conti- 
nent. ‘‘Street Scene at Quimper” (No. 59), ‘‘ Boats 
at Etretat” (No. 61), ‘‘Old Houses at Quimper” 
(No. 63), and ‘‘Cathedral at Quimper” (No. 65), 
are evident results of close study among the wild 
wonders of Brittany ; while ‘‘Rome” (No. 194), too 
much subordinates St. Peter to St. Angelo, and both 
to the too-heavy shadows of the foreground; and 
‘*The Chateau at Oberhoefen” (No. 439), ‘‘ The 
Mosque of Sidi-Hallui, Tlemcen, Algeria” (No. 68), 
**On the Elbe, at Dresden” (No. 446), ‘‘ Naples” 
(No. 541), and other pictures, prove alike the versa- 
tility and the faithfulness of this exponent of high 
color and lover of rich atmospheres. Kruseman van 
Elten gives us several pictures, all creditable, and 
some worthy of much higher praise, in the Widely 
differing specialties of ‘‘Chickens” and ‘‘ Ducks” 
(Nos. 115 and 153), ‘‘ Landscape near Shrub-Oak, 
Westchester” (No. 242), ‘‘Scene in the Hartz Moun- 
tains ” (No. 313), ‘‘ Landscape in Connecticut” (No. 
327), etc. The most notable contribution of A. T. 
Bricher, is ‘‘ Towing of a Wreck, Salisbury Beach” 
(No. 99), showing much force in the handling of a 
difficult subject, though scarcely making the motif of 
the picture apparent to the practical eye, or satisfying 
the before-mentioned practical eye as to those circum- 
stances technically said to lie ‘‘ outside the frame.” 
Both ‘‘ Rest in the Woods” (No. 14) and ‘ Gather- 
ing Water Lilies” (No. 117), less ambitious in scope, 
are more thoroughly satisfactory in treatment. 

W. T. Richards is well represented by an ever- 
popular subject, ‘‘Almy’s Pond, Newport” (No. 17), 
and no less than five other pictures of ‘‘ Lily Pond” 
and similar scenes in that vicinity, faithful in handling, 
and evidently all the locally valued property of Mr. 
George Whitney. Jervis McEntee is modestly, though 
very fairly shown, in three pieces, which seem all to 
have sprung from the sweet sadness of the late autumn 
— ‘‘Last of October” (No. 36), ‘An Autumn Song” 
(No. 56), and ‘‘November” (No. 126). J. D. Smillie 
makes two apppearances, the one an unpretentious 
but pleasing ‘‘Study from Nature” (No. 119); and 
the other one of the largest pieces in the collection, 
showing much force, and close study of character and 
expression, but indefinably lacking the electrical 
quality of imparting satisfaction to the observer— 
‘*Scrub Race on the Western Plains” (No. 161). 

T. W. Wood gives us four of his peculiar character- 
sketches, fairly pleasing, but none of them up to his 
best mark in the past, in ‘‘The Leader’s Call” (No. 
13), nearly stiff enough to have its location at West 
Point, ‘‘Shine ” and ‘‘ No Smoking Allowed” (Nos. 
74 and 75), and ‘‘Christmas Time” (No. 208). F. 
S. Church shows some very faithful painting, in ‘‘A 


making what seems to be a satisfactory raid upon an 
oyster-boat with its pile of empty baskets, on the 
shore,—and the same quality with some lugubrious- 
ness of fancy added, in ‘‘ Man Tills the Earth,” etc., 


(No. 121). R. Swain Gifford shows very creditably the 
result of travel and study south of the Mediterranean, 
in ‘‘Homes in the Ziban, Sahara” (No. 103), 
‘* Morning in the Market-place, Tangier” (No. 166), 
‘*Palms of Biskra” (No. 247), ‘‘ Mountains of 
Quaransenis” (No. 256), etc. E. W. Perry pleas- 
ingly applies his medium to perhaps its most legiti- 
mate purpose, in the domestic scenes of ‘‘ A Month’s 
Darning” (No. 18), ‘‘Six and Carry One” (No. 35), 
‘‘The Corn-Stalk Fiddle” (No. 168), and ‘‘Quilt- 
ing” (No. 186); while in ‘‘Anne Hathaway’s 
Kitchen” (No. 79), he confers no small obligation on 
the admirers of the Shakspeare relics, by a most faith- 
ful rendering. 

It has been our duty, more than once, of late, to 
note the steady advance of F. A. Silva, in oils ; and 
we have now to chronicle what we regard as his very 
best work, thus far, in any branch of art—in ‘‘Sun- 
rise at Barnegat” (No. 426). From no artist, of late 
years, have we had so thorough and conscientious a 
delineation of the very physiognomy of the Jersey 
coast, with the special aspects of the hour so caught 
and elaborated without exaggeration. This isa noble 
picture in every regard ; and, saying so much, ave can 
afford to pass nearly a dozen other pictures by the 
same artist, with merely saying that they are careful 
and pleasing bits of that coast which evidently Mr. 
Silva considers the one worthy and notable part of the 
physical creation. ‘‘Grandfathers Home” (No. 
155), is by far the best work of the many and some- 
what pretentious pieces contributed by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Of Henry Farrer’s very large list, numbering 
upward of twenty pieces, most of them his favorite 
coast-specialties — by far the most notable are his two 
effects in doubtful lights—‘‘ The Old Homestead at 
Twilight” (No. 187), and ‘‘ Twilight off Cape Eliza- 
beth” (No. 445). Something of the same skill in 
handling the weird and doubtful in atmospheres, is 
shown in ‘‘ Moonrise on Casco Bay” (No. 484), and 
‘*Portland Head-Light” (No. 576). 

John Thorpe (a name not much known to the 
world of picture-lovers, and that of an artist who seems 
to have a singular modesty in setting values on his 
productions, as some of the $1,000 and $1,500 artists 
do not, considering the late and present ‘‘shrinkage 
of values”)—has some very creditable work in 
‘* Busy” (No. 5), in ‘‘Cattle” (No. 104), ‘‘A Nook 
on the Cliff” (No. 201), ‘‘ Quiet” (really one of the 
most pleasing and lovable bits in the collection) 
(No. 289), and ‘‘Shady Side, Hudson River” (No. 
415). From another pencil, of which we take shame 
to ourselves in saying that we have before known 
nothing—that of Joseph Nash,—we have several 
most carefully rendered and charming English in- 
teriors, with a tendency to the antique, and full both 
of knowledge of the subjects treated, and exquisite 
feeling. They comprise an interior in ‘‘ Moat House, 
Ightham, Kent” (No. 28), one at ‘‘Knole, Kent” 
(No. 93), one at ‘‘ Boswick Hall, Westmoreland ” 
(No. 470) ; and they are supplemented by two ex- 
teriors of nearly equal merit, in a ‘‘ Gateway, Speke 
Hall, Lancashire” (No. 222), and a ‘‘ Terrace, 
Bramshill, Hants” (No. 48). Again, the suggestion 
of a highly meritorious artist, only half known, in 
saying that William Magrath has several pieces of rare 
excellence, in ‘‘No Place Like Home” (No. 37), 
‘‘On the Hill Side” (No. 47), ‘‘The Galway Girl” 
(No. 76), ‘‘Granddad’s Visit” (No. 129), and 
‘‘Nora” (No. 169)—the latter one of the most 
admirable bits of drawing in the whole collection, 
with a breezy freshness about the draperies and move- 
ment of the young girl tripping across the turf, con- 
veying the very highest satisfaction. Louis C. Tiffany 
has but a single work, but one of not a little preten- 
sion, in ‘‘Good as New” (No. 41), a scene in a shop 
in Switzerland, giving a very good idea of the Switzer 
mode of displaying second-hand kitchen-utensils, 
principally from the door-jambs or the ceiling—and 
painted with judgment and fidelity. J. G. Brown 





Foraging Party” (No. 293)—a group of crows 





Scene in Rouen” (No. 
bringing the most noted of the old archways, and 


and ‘‘Watering-Place Pleasures” (No. 177), both 
dealing, and dealing well, with his inevitable boy, in 
spite of the bad pun involved. 
picture of size, and a considerable amount of force in 
handling—‘‘An Unskillful Gardener” (No. 66), 
showing an old man in a doorway, and a child 
approaching. 
the value of the picture would be materially added to, 
if it told the story intended to be conveyed, to the 
average mind, as it does zo4. 
story of changing capacities and expressions, very well, 
in ‘‘ Transformation Scenes, Nos. 1 and 2— Contem- 
plation and Exasperation” (Nos. 244 and 231), 
Thos. Moran conveys the feeling of his subject very 
forcibly as well as carefully, in ‘‘Solitude” (No. 122). 


A. H.: Baldwin has a 


It is only truth to say, however, that 


J. C. Beard tells the 


Among specialties may be mentioned a ‘‘Street 
163), by T. C. Dibden, 


something of the very life of that medizval town, 
wonderfully close before the spectator; a ‘‘ Boy 
Fishing” (No. 193), by J. M. Falconer, quietly 
effective ; ‘‘Secret for Three” (No. 454), by Walter 
Satterlee, one of several pictures by that artist, and 
better telling a pretty story than anything that we 
have before seen from his hand ; several drawings in 
the ‘‘Old New York” specialty of Mrs. Eliza Greato- 
rex, in black and white—notably the ‘‘Old Dutch 
Church, Fulton Street,” (No. 361), ‘‘Old St. Paul’s” 
(No. 377), ‘‘The Jumel House” (No. 399), the 
‘‘White Cottage” (No. 405), and the ‘‘ Gracie Man- 
sion” (No. 406); ‘‘In the Stage Office” (No. 24), 
by Edwin A. Abbey, which shows marked skill in 
face-painting and attitude, but a woeful crudity in 
design and grouping; some ‘‘ Black Hamburgs, at 
Certoza” (No. 77), by Mrs. Henry Peters Gray ; a 
‘Glimpse of High Bridge” (No. 198), by David 
Johnson —by no means among the best works of that 
fine artist; ‘‘ View of the Thames, at Streatham” 
(No. 221), by David Law; ‘‘Changing Guard, in 
1776” (No. 275), by Julian Scott; a ‘‘ Tyrolean 
Hunter” (No. 326), by Louis Knauss ; ‘‘ Portrait in 
Charcoal” (No. 323), by Sarony ; a ‘‘Glimpse from 
a Railroad Train” (No. 502), by Winslow Homer ; 
**Black Art” (No. 511), by Henry L. Stephens ; 
‘‘Breaking up of the Imperieuse” (No. 559), by T. 
L. Rowbotham ; ‘‘The Intruders” (No. 33), by E. 
K. Johnson ; several ‘‘plates” of Camp and Slave 
Life (Nos. 339 to 343, and 353 to 357), by Edwin 
Forbes = ‘‘An Elfin Tandem” (No. 404), a pro- 
nounced drollery of the sea-shore, by F. S. Church ; 
‘Footsteps Behind Her” (No. 69), a capital render- 
ing of nearly life-size head and glancing eye, by C. 5S. 
Lidderdale. 

Among those pictures contributed from private 
galleries, or by artists of foreign birth and residence, 
are a ‘‘Sketch of a Deer” ( No. 364), by the late Sir 
Edwin Landseer; ‘‘The Greeting” (No. 371), by 
Clarkson Stanfield —rough and sketchy, but charac- 
teristic; two of Gustave Doré— ‘‘The Bridge of 
Sighs” (No. 367), wonderfully successful in convey- 
ing the sadness and sorrow of taking the young girl’s 
body from the water, without exciting any feéling of 
repulsion, —and ‘‘The Gourmand’s Dream” (No. 
368); ‘‘An Arab Blacksmith” (No. 333), and ‘‘ On 
the Terrace” (No. 116), both fair examples of For- 
tuny; ‘‘A Campagna Peasant” (No. 182), with a 
roundness and strength really wonderful in this me- 
dium, —with ‘‘Le Cordonnier” (No. 156), ‘‘ Lis- 
ette” (No. 6), and some other pieces, all by Indoni ; 
‘Une Arabe” (No. 154), rough and vigorous, by 
Corlandi; ‘‘ Waiting at the Church” (No. 40), by 
Zamacois — one of the most pleasing pictures of that 
artist, in any American gallery; ‘‘ Dolce Far Niente” 
(No. 131), by Bauginet; ‘‘Nobleman’s Servant” 
(No. 214), and ‘‘The Reader” (No. 219), by Au- 
guirre; ‘‘The Cuirassier” (No. 229), one of the 
highest-valued pieces in the collection, and with 
much boldness and some careless drawing, by De- 
taille; ‘‘The Album” (No. 262), by Boldini; two 
pictures of ‘‘ El Retiro, Madrid” (Nos. 264 and 270), 
a ‘‘Street in Avila” (No. 271), and other Spanish 
scenes of interest, by Galope; ‘‘Street in Toledo” 
(No. 266), ‘‘Italian Peasant” (No. 267), and ‘‘Ori- 





has two pieces : ‘‘ A Well-Fished Preserve” (No. 95), 


ental Type” (No. 268), all by A. Perea. 
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ELY CATHEDRAL. 





TuoucH located within a town of no remarkable 
size, and literally, like that town, on an island, the 
Cathedral of Ely is in many regards one of the most 
notable in the British Islands, as it is also among the 
largest. Before taking particular note of it, however, 
it may be well to advise the untraveled reader, and to 





remind the traveled, that the little old town of Ely 
stands on an island (called the 
‘‘Isle of Ely,” and said to be de- 
rived from old Saxon words signi- 
fying ‘‘island of eels”) formed by 
the curvings and branchings of the 
river Ouse, at about sixteen miles 
north northeast of Cambridge, thir- 
ty from Peterborough (site of a ca- 
thedral of note, already examined 
in this series), and seventy-two 
from London, on the Great East- 
ern Railway. The town has a 
great antiquity, dating back to the 
time of the Danes, as even then of 
some importance, having already a 
monastery founded by St. Ethel- 
dreda in 673 and destroyed by the 


northern conquerors in 870. Its 
ecclesiastical eminence, however, 
was not allowed to fall away 


through this violence, the monas- 
tery being refounded for a body of 
Benedictine monks in 970, and 
from that time to this the promi- 
nence of the see being more or less 
markedly maintained, and Henry 
VIII. turning it from a mere relig- 
ious house into a cathedral. It is 
notable that the incumbents of the 
see—then virtually lords of the 
Isle of Ely, held prominent posi- 
tion in both the Church and the 
the 
troubled time of the Wars of the Roses; and the stu- 
dent of Shakspearean history will not fail to remem- 
ber that one of the Bishops of Ely figures in Richard 
III. 
politan palace in London, the site being still shown 
on the left of Holborn, going down toward the Hol- 
born Viaduct and very near to what was lately Hol- 
born Bars ; and it was of the prelate’s grounds there 


of 








NORMAN CENTRAL 


TOWER. 


located, that Richard III. spoke, in one of the scenes 
of the tragedy of that name : 


** My Lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 

I saw fine strawberries in your garden there.”’ 
Naturally, the see having a considerable number of 
Intriguants, had also some victims as well as men of 
power and success ; and it may be said that Ely is as 
closely connected with old English history as any 


other place of its importance within the islands. 


Then, as long after, that prelacy had a metro-| 





‘The present cathedral has the reputation of having 
been founded by the first Norman abbot of the Bene- 
dictines, about 1082 to 1090; and it seems to have 
been doubly dedicated, after the diffusive manner of 
the times, to St. Peter and St. Etheldreda (odd con- 
junction for the saint who is accredited with the foun- 
dation of clerical celibacy, to hold this partnership 


with a woman!) in 1107. According to authorities 





which seem reliable, the Galilee Porch, one of the 








ELY CATHEDRAL. 


| features of the structure, was built at about 1200 to 
|half a dozen years later; and the Norman choir is 
| reputed to have been built, or rather rebuilt from an in- 
ferior structure, about 1230 to 1250, probably all that 
period consumed in its slow and careful erection. 
The great gale of 1322, of which the ruinous effects 
were so marked as to have attracted the notice of 
many chroniclers, and which for the time was be- 


lieved to herald the end of the world, blew down the | 
{central tower of the first erection ; and the octagon 


tower, which took its place, was begun in that year or 
the one following, and finished about five years after, 
with the lantern added still some five or six years later 
—probably about 1342. ‘The western part of the 
choir of 1230, partially destroyed by the fall of the 
tower, was restored some time earlier, though the 
records are not explicit as to the time of its comple- 
tion. The Lady Chapel (a feature of this religious 
house as of many others of the ultra-monastic times), 
dates from the year preceding the fall of the tower, 
though not reaching its present shape until 1350. 
During the present century very many needful restor- 
ations have been made, at great cost and with corres- 
ponding care and judgment, to what the English 
people justly regard as one of their very finest ecclesi- 
astical monuments; and this labor has completed 
|what might else have been imperfect— the blending 
‘and continuing of orders. In the cathedral, as it 
stands at present, are to be seen by the eye instructed 
in architecture, an odd but imposing blending of the 
Saxon, the Norman, and the Gothic, in nearly all 
their varieties (‘‘Early English,” ‘‘ Perpendicular,” 
‘* Decorated,” etc.), pleasing the eye at every turn, 
within and without, and proving that taste can har- 
monize the incongruous, though always assuming a 
risk of no mean importance in the attempt. All 
authorities, as well as all visitors, agree that Ely Ca- 
thedral is quite as worthy of study, in both regards, as 
any other religious house in Great Britain ; and in- 
deed it may be said that without passing a consider- 
able number of hours there, nothing can be satisfac- 
torily known of the splendid pile, congruous in in- 








congruity. Without, the best views of the erection 
are those to be taken from the railway-bridge and the 
park, in the near vicinity, and from Stuckney Hill, 
on the Newmarket road, some two miles distant. 
Within, the elaborate work in all the orders named 
must command long and loving attention ; while the 
view across the octagon, with its immense width and 
graceful proportions, is considered to have few if any 
superiors in the whole range of church architecture. 
In detail, the elaborate carving of 
the very rich stalls, and the paint- 
ings illustrating Bible history on 
the roof of the nave, may be men- 
tioned as especially commanding 
attention. 

Authorities differ widely as to 
some of the dimensions of this 
cathedral ; and even the use of a 
tape-measure by the ardent and 
careful inquirer, might be ren- 
dered inconclusive by the projec- 
tions occurring in such numbers. 
All those authorities agree as to its 
being one of the largest churches 
in Europe, though covering less 
ground than the Duomo at Milan; 





but the figures differ, from some 
570 feet to little more than 500, 
and the question will probably re- 
main an open one for this genera- 
tion of the careless. For the width 
(the tape-measure again being out 
of the question) we find absolutely 
no data; and the height of the 
great central tower must be, so to 
speak, averaged, between those who 
claim that it reaches 280 feet in 
height and those who only accredit 
it with an altitude of 260 feet. 
Whatever its exact length, height 
or breadth, however, Ely Cathedral 
(as our triple illustration well con- 
veys), is indeed a structure of remarkable beauty com- 
bined with undeniable grandeur, well worthy of study 
from any point of view, and exciting quite the regula- 
tion wonder over the physical devotion, the outlay, 
and the patient drudgery that could have produced it. 
It may be well to note, in conclusion, that a short ex- 
cursion from Ely, when the gazer is tired of the cathe- 





dral, will lead to a very different place, Lynn Regis, 


| 
| 
| 





INTERIOR VIEW. 


with the most remarkable little harbor in the world, 
and the celebrity of having been the place where 
Eugene Aram, the melancholy hero of Bulwer’s novel 
and Hood’s poem, was usher in a grammar-school, 
and apprehended there for the murder which seemed 
to be his fate, in 1759. It is perhaps a singular source 
from which to derive celebrity ; but the people of 
Lynn Regis have no scruple in the claim which at- 
taches them to the fame of Bulwer and Hood. 
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ILHE ALDINE. 




















BIRD-RHYMES. 
i. 
THE BLOOD-DROP. 


SWEET little blood-drop, be not so shy ! 
To the fig-branches come again ! — 
Bright as a bead is thy bonny black eye, 

As it looks through the window-pane. 


Come with the breath of the forest green, 
And the tale of the blood-drop tell : 

Fold thy little wings, with their wild-wood sheen, 
And sing, while I listen well. 


Say, what is its secret, little sprite? 
How to thee came the blood-spot red ? 
Didst thou go with the Peri in her flight, 
When to heaven’s gate she sped, 


And in thy sweet sympathy hovering near, 
Catch the drop from the angel’s hand, 

As in pity it fell, and with trembling fear 
She returned to search through the land ? 


Didst thou hear, little blood-drop, the angel say 
Those who died for Liberty true — 

’Neath the Tree of Life they, happily stray, 
With the Gates of Pearl passed through ? 


To the casement fly, of each maiden fair 
Who mourns o’er a hero slain : 

In thy low, sweet notes tell the story there — 
How the dead have not died in vain : 


Tell soft in her ear, how their memory lives 

And keeps fresh, by the signet known : 
How from birdling to birdling, each season gives 
. The proof by the angel shown, — 


And that there while they walk, in the fields of light, 
Freed from war, its ills and fear, 

Thou fliest, earth-wide, with this token bright 
The bereaved. and the lonely to cheer. 


ll. 
THE BLUE JAY.* 


No child of evil thou, bird of the bright blue wing, 
If to the nether world thou art compelled to go, 
Each coming week — thy single grain of corn to bring 
Unto the prisoned souls, and hear their tale of woe. 


Thy wild and flashing eye for this needs all its strength ; 
And shrill thy simple cry has need be, to be heard 

Within the dark abode, through all its breadth and length, 
That all the waiting ears of those within be stirred. 


And will not thy soft wing, of true ethereal tint, 
Bring to those waiting souls some memory of the sky ? 

And though the gift thou bear’st, to one poor grain they stint, 
May it not keep alive that hope which must not die ? 


Did not the blessed Christ a loving message bear 

To those poor hungry souls that dwelt in endless night ? — 
Tell of his mission kind — tell of a ransom there — 

And to that outer darkness bear forth the welcome light ? 


Then thou who own’st the blue and steady starry wing, 
Thy tale can only be with richest blessings rife, 
As thou each week dost go, thy portion small to bring, 
A sweet reminder still of the living Bread of Life ! 
— F. L. Seaton. 


_ 
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HISTRIONIC REMINISCENCES. 








THERE are not many men now living who can re- 
member the great ‘‘ Thalia” of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Some few can recall Miss O’Neill and the early ap- 
pearances of Edmund Kean ; but Mrs. Siddons had 
retired from the stage in 1812, and only reappeared 
once or twice on special occasions. Now I had the 
good fortune of seeing all those lights of the poetical 
drama, and claim the privilege of recording my im- 
pressions—-and something more. 

The fame of Kean’s Shy/ock, in which he made his 
début when Drury Lane was deserted, and Covent 
Garden Theatre only kept alive by horses and ele- 
phants, had created a feverish desire among the Lon- 
don play-goers to see him in Richard III. It was 
bruited about that another Garrick had arisen to 
vivify the stage, and show that the Kemble school was 
artificial and fairly played out. I had never seen any 
good acting — nothing, in fact, better than melo- 


* There is a superstition among the Southern negroes, that the jay is 
an evil bird, and that as a penalty it is sent, every Friday, to the lower 
regions, with one grain of corn. 


dramas at Sadler's Wells, and the inexplicable dumb 
show of Astley’s ; but now, thanks to Hazlitt, a friend 
of the family, I was to see Shakspeare, hashed up by 
Colley Cibber to produce stage effects and actors’ 
points. Hazlitt took me with him to the theatre 

-he, as the dramatic critic of the Lwaminer (for 
Leigh Hunt was then incarcerated for uttering truths 
regarding the Prince Regent); and I had a place in 
the pit next to our friend. 1 well remember the buzz 
of expectation which ran through the vast audience. 
King Henry had taken his morning walk in the Tem- 
ple Garden, and had heard from the lips of Zressed/ 
(admirably played by ‘‘ Jem Wallack,” Lester's father, 
and then a promising young actor) the story of the 
murder of the prince. The scene was changed to 
Crosby Hall, and ‘‘the little man with the capes” * 
rushed on and delivered the famous soliloquy in a 
fervent, animated manner which electrified the whole 
house. George Frederick Cooke and Kemble had 
moralized over the winter of their discontent in a lugu- 
brious tone. Edmund Kean established that the 
whole thing was a burst of delight qualified by the 
humiliating references to his ‘‘own deformity.” Haz- 
litt and the rest of the critics at once pronounced for 
Kean ; but if they could have had any hesitation as 
to their verdict, it was removed altogether by the sub- 
sequent scenes with Lady Anne and Buckingham, cul- 
| minating with the tent scene and the incidents of the 
| battle. Rae, who played Richmond, was handsome and 


| 


/a gentleman, and up to that time was the Hamlet of 
| Drury Lane ; but he had to rehearse the combat with 
| Richard very frequently before he was able to hold his 
own against the ‘‘terrible earnestness” of such a mas-. 
ter of fence as Edmund Kean. When the fight was 
ended and Richard lay prostrate after the fierce struggle, 
the house rose ; — it was really a relief to see the cur- 
tain fall, for there was not a man or woman among the 
auditory who had not been greatly moved by Kean’s 
powerful delineation of the passions of the crook-back. 
But he was not called before the curtain. That piece 
of gross absurdity was reserved for modern ‘‘stars” 
of feeble lustre, and has now descended to the scene- 
painter and machinist. 

It was in January or February, 1814, that I first saw 
Kean. Later in the same year I enjoyed, if possible, 
a higher gratification. Miss O’Neill had appeared at 
Covent Garden and accomplished for that house what 
Kean had done for the rival patent. The mantle of 
Mrs. Siddons had not yet been transferred to any other 
shoulders capable of wearing it gracefully. It was des- 
tined to fall to those of Miss O’Neill. Dramatic talent 
did not in those days puff and advertise itself as after- 
ward became the fashion. Its discovery was generally 
due to an accident. Kean’s great ability was detected 
at Exeter ; and Miss O’Neill was the heroine of a small 
company in Ireland under her poor father’s manage- 
ment, when an enterprising zmpressario, traveling in 
the green isle, saw her act, was enchanted, and forth- 
with introduced her to Henry Harris, the manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre. She was brought out in /udie/. 
Her great beauty and talent had been previously talked 
of and written about in two or three of the leading 
papers of the day, but her appearance and performance 
far exceeded expectation. Her girlish modesty in the 
balcony scene, where the new-born passion contends 
with an instinctive delicacy ; her playful coaxing of the 
petulant nurse; her frenzy in the latter scenes, —were 
all conceived in so high a reach of the dramatic art that 
it ‘‘seemed not art at all.” It was a grand outburst 
of nature from first to last. /udief was followed by 
Belvidera, Isabella, Mrs. Haller and Monimia. Miss 
O’Neill had a vast réferfoire ; but it was soon exhausted, 
for the regular play-goers all lived in London, then with 
a population little exceeding that of New York. No 
railways carried the provincials up to town for a day’s 
enjoyment, returning on the morrow. The standing 
resident population required novelty and variety. But 
Richard Lalor Sheil rapidly furnished a new crop of 
dramas for Miss O'Neill, and ‘‘The Apostate,” ‘‘ Bel- 
lamira”’ and similar inflated works replenished the ac- 
tress’s stock. I saw her in all her best characters, and 











* He was called so in the Drury Lane green-room before he had made 
his mark. He was very poor, and wore a driving-coat with capes to 


could appreciate Leigh Hunt's misery, who mourn- 
fully said that when he heard of her performances he 
‘*felt his prison walls again.” When emancipated in 
1815, Hunt, who had resumed the pen of the critic on 
the Examiner, found something to censure in Kean, 
but had nothing but admiration for Miss O’Neill. She 
left the stage on her marriage with an Irish baronet of 
fortune, and I did not see her again for fifty years. She 
then bore her age as she did her fortune, gracefully and 
easily, and keenly enjoyed the readings and recitations 
of a lady of great ability now in New York. The years 
1814-15 fired the youth of England with a desire to 
adopt the dramatic profession. Master Betty, whose 
name had been ‘‘ Norval on the Grampian Hills,” had 
disappeared. He was relegated to the country, where 
he grew fat and lost his dramatic reputation, for he had 
little true genius. He was a handsome boy with a 
marvelous memory, and had been schooled to act; 
but like the ‘‘little eyases” of Shakspeare’s time, to 
whom Hamit refers, he outgrew his fame. Now Kean 
supplied a new taste, and there were few boys of fifteen 
who did not fold their arms and imitate his bad voice. 
I felt the inclination to ‘‘move rocks” in common with 
my youthful countrymen, but not until 1816 did the 
disease manifest itself in an aggravated form —and that 
was caused by the reappearance of Mrs. Siddons! She 
came from her retirement at the instance of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales, who wished Prince Leopold to 
see the mighty Zady Macbeth —and | assisted at the 
performance. But it was under a great disadvantage. 
There was not a vacant seat in the house ; and I was 
not permitted by an anxious mother to wait at the 
pit entrance from half-past two P. M. until the doors 
opened at the usual hour of half-past six, and struggle 
for a place. I gladly, therefore, accepted Mr. Faw- 
cett’s invitation (Fawcett was stage-manager) to go be- 
hind the scenes and plant myself close to the O. P. 
stage door which formed part of the proscenium, whence 
I could peep upon the stage and see and hear Mrs. 
Siddons and John Kemble. It was not a very desir- 


able ‘‘coign of vantage ;” but it was the best available . 


spot, and enabled me to hear the faintest of those won- 
derful whispers which Jock Wilson (Christopher North 
of Blackwood) described as productive of such thril- 
ling effect when uttered by Mrs. Siddons. It was a 
marvelous proof of the amazing power of the illustri- 
ous lady and her brother, that, though I actually wit- 
nessed the daubing of their hands with a solution of 
carmine when they came off in the murder scene to 
prepare to exhibit the ‘‘sorry sight” and the smeared 
daggers, I was not dési//usionné. 1 was so entirely ab- 
sorbed in the operations on the stage that I almost felt 
myself parficeps criminis, and expected to be arrested 
on my way home on a charge of aiding and assisting 
in the regicidal act. Charles Kemble played Macdu/ff. 
No man had a more gallant bearing or a finer voice. 
Mrs. Siddons reappeared but once, I believe in 1819, 
for the benefit of her brother, but I did not see her. 
However, in 1817 or 1818 I saw John Kemble play a 
round of characters by way of farewell to the stage. 
His Brutus and Coriolanus were his grandest persona- 
tions then. They did not call for much physical ex- 
ertion. He was very feeble, though but sixty years of 
age. Incessant toil, vexations and four bottles of port 
wine daily had told upon his frame. He could bear 
a great deal of wine, and when it bemuddled him a 
little, which it did sometimes after a performance, it 
was said of him by his flatterers that he ‘‘got drunk 
like a gentleman ;” while Kean, who soaked himself 
with tumblers of gin-and-water, ‘‘got drunk like a 
blackguard.” The last time I saw Kemble was in 
Brutus. Young played Cassius and Charles Kemble 
Marc Antony. It was a grand cast—an unequaled 
dramatic triumvirate. Charles Young was the legiti- 
mate successor of Kemble in all the great ‘‘legitimate ” 
parts. Macready was in the company, but he was only 
trusted with such melodramatic characters as Rod Ro, 
until Knowles helped him with Virginius and Wilham 
Tell to become famous. Young was a dignified and 
graceful actor —a scholar and a gentleman — but he 
had a lisp of which he seemed to be unconscious. 
When the elder Mathews gave imitations of the prin- 
cipal actors in the speech from Hamlet, ‘‘Oh there be 








cover his threadbare frock. 


players I have heard play,” etc., Charles Young went 
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to see him and expressed his admiration of the mim- 
icry. ‘‘ But why,” said Young to Mathews, ‘‘did 
you make me /hpeak with a lipth ?” 

"It was not to be wondered at, that after living in so 
rich a dramatic atmosphere, I should have been seized 
with a desire to adopt the stage as a profession. Old 
actors had told me it was zz me, and opportunity only 
was wanting to bring out my talents. My excellent 
mother (my father was in India) wanted me to become 
a lawyer: she saw the woolsack through a long vista 
of triumphant years ; an uncle, piously given, talked 
of the church —couldn’t see why I might not wear a 
miire; but a dear old aunt, who had a taste for ‘‘ the 
fruity,” urged my being placed in business as a wine- 
merchant. I despised all those slow methods of 
reaching fame and fortune. I ‘‘would be an actor,” 
and jump to renown at once. 

‘Vhere was no difficulty about the premier pas. An 
old theatrical agent, named Simms, sat like a spider 
in a small room in the neighborhood of Drury Lane, 
and invited little aspiring flies to ‘‘ walk into his par- 
lor.” I called — paid the fee (five shillings), and was 
at once entered upon the list of candidates, and per- 
mitted to inspect the bills of sundry country theatres 
and take my choice. I decided for the Norwich cir- 
cuit, and as there was a vacancy for a juvenile, Mr. | 
Simms handed me a letter of introduction. The great 
trouble was about leaving home. Pending the selec- 
tion of a business profession, I had been placed in the 
banking-house of Sir J. Perring & Co., of Cornhill, 
and enjoyed the horfor of carrying out bills and notes 
for acceptance or payment. I had the West End walk, 
and felt myself no small beer as I strutted up and down 
Pall Mall, meeting distinguished officers and noble- 
men, and even princes of the blood royal. There was 
money enough in my pocket to have bought the com- 
missions of an entire regiment, but the laws of meum 
and /wum forbade its application to my own purposes. 
A few shillings a day was all I could call my own, and 
a portion of that was spent on my return to the city at 
the O. P. and P. S. coffee shop, kept by Coveney, an 
actor ; for at that hostelry I met some of the Drury 
Lane company, and was honored with their conversa- 
tion about ‘‘the shop,” while I stood sundry glasses 
of Hodgson’s stout and goblets of ‘‘cold without.” 
The performers paid for their beverages by flattering 
my theatrical predilection. Lord Byron had told me 
in 1816 that I had ‘‘a low-comedy mug ;” but men 
of better judgment emphatically declared that I had 








Kemble’s majesty and Kean’s vivacity. Were these| 


possessions to be put aside in the Perring employ? 
Was I to sacrifice the interest of the community at 
large, who looked to the stage for their pleasure and 
instruction, that Sir John and his Co. might reap a 
few dirty thousands? Forbid it taste— forbid it 
generosity ! 

My decision was prompt. I resigned my financial 
responsibility, bade my mother farewell, and left the 
parental abode to strut and fret behind the stage lamps 
at Yarmouth, famed for ‘‘bloaters.” 

As my appearance was respectable and I had a trunk 
full of clothes, the manager was gracious and gave me 
my choice of parts for a début, I modestly selected 
Roderigo in ‘‘Othello.” A tailor fitted me with tights 
and tab-jacket, for there was nothing in the wardrobe 
small enough for me. I was a lath, a stock-fish, an 
eel’'s skin — Falstaff’s description of Shallow —as a 
youth suited me exactly. I was like a forked radish. 
When the tailor was taking my measure I remarked 
that my legs were rather slim, to which he coarsely re- 
plied : ‘*D—d thin! I never saw such sticks.” How- 
ever, I played the part much to my own satisfaction ; 
but the success was not so stupendous as to induce 
the manager to offer me a lucrative and long engage- 
ment. Fifteen shillings a week was assigned to me 
as “‘second juvenile” and I was set to study a dozen 
parts and play them within a fortnight. At the end of 
that time I resigned in disgust, for the money I had 
brought with me.was giving out, and my ‘‘hot friends” 
cooled as my treats diminished in number and qual- 
ity. I returned home a wiser if not a better youth, 
and was greeted with the agreeable news that a com- 
mission in the army of the East India Company 
awaited me, — J. H. Siddons. 





TOO LATE. 





THE little word so softly said, 
In the far distance died away ; 

The bright-winged bird of hope was sped, 
But played the truant to this day. 


An hour too late!’’ Then all is well, 
Since naught can e’er befall by chance ; 

That Power of which the vast spheres tell, 
«*Can sway the toy of circumstance.”’ 


No trial ever comes in vain : 

Strong in the truth, each goes his way ; 
God sends the ministry of pain, 

Or else ’twere worse than vain to pray. 


Behold, for thee a brighter dawn 
Of love that has no long arrears ! 

No shadow of the past and gone, 
And no sad memory of tears. 


Rich autumn glories bloom for thee ; 
The gentian sparkles in the dew ; 
Bright golden-rods bedeck the lea : 
‘¢ Ring out the old, ring in the new!”’ 


Into the inner temple take, 

And give the priestess every key ; 
Love shall a sacred altar make, 

And no strange incense let there be. 


May peace and blessing crown thy head, 
And love and truth with thee abide ; 
By tender hands mayst thou be led 
Down to the cold, dark river-side. 
— Sylva Wilding. 
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THE MAN WITH THE LEGS. 





head. 


bled and fell headlong, only saving herself from a full 
length photograph on the matting, by striking her 
head against the end of the car. 

I would not have taken the wordless scorn which 
looked out of that girl’s lips and eyes as she turned 
to him, as much as to say, ‘‘ You are a beauty and a 
gentleman !’’— for any amount of money known to 
the present financial crisis ; and if I had been obliged 
to bear one such gesture of contempt as she gave him, 
I should have been haunted by it for a twelvemonth. 
It produced no apparent effect on him, however ; if it 
had, and withered up his legs, the whole body of 
stage and car riders would gladly have clubbed to take 
care of him in the hospital where he would be out of 
the way. When I left the car, he was again setting 
his legs, like a spider-web, or the figure 4 of a boy’s 
box-trap, for another victim. In this day of pocket 
editions and compendiums, if somebody would only 
‘‘abridge” him by the length of two gaunt and un- 
gainly legs, he might beg on the two stumps without 
the least apprehension from the law; or if his legs 
would ‘‘secede” from the rest of him, my word for it 
that they would never be ‘‘coerced” into remaining. 

— John Thompson, Jr. 
ciabatta iiahuinaatantincsy 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 
SCENERY IN MONTENEGRO. 

In a fine picture after Gustav Rasch, in the present 
number, we are enabled to present an intelligent idea 
of one of those minor countries of the Old World, 
so nearly bordering on Asia as to be scarcely Eu- 
ropean, and lately threatening war among the great 
nations, through the turbulent action of its popula- 
tion. This is Montenegro, signifying literally ‘‘ The 


I HAvE not the slightest occasion to mention the| Black Mountains ”—a Turkish possession (more or 
|name of this person, to recall him to general recollec-| less) lying on the east side of the Adriatic Sea, ad- 
tion. He has no more a ‘local habitation” than he|joining, on the north, the Austrian possessions of 
has a ‘‘name,” for he is everywhere. His legs are| Dalmatia, Austrian Croatia and Slavonia. Its total 
not attached to his body as are those of most other|area is estimated at 450 square miles, and it has a 
mortals : they seem to have been badly wired on, and | population of some 100,000, mostly belonging to the 
to be flapping around loose. First or last, every man, | Greek Church. In ancient times this country formed 
woman or child has had his elephantine feet planted | part of Illyricum, and it was afterward a district of 
on their toes, at the very spot worst afflicted with corns ;|Servia. In 1853, the Turks sent an army against 
or has fallen over those miles of legs stretched out like | Montenegro, with the view of reducing it to complete 
the stakes of a Virginia worm-fence. He claims an|subjection; but after some sanguinary conflicts the 
immediate descent from one of the English kings, |Turks recalled their forces without having accom- 
Edward Longshanks, who is said, on contemporary | plished the object of their hostile expedition. Monte- 
‘authority, to have been so extensively biforked, longi-| negro comprises, really, under the designation of the 
tudinally, that when he seated himself he sat upon the] ‘‘ Black Mountains,” Turkish Croatia, Bosnia, and 
back of his neck, and his knees were higher than his|the Herzegovina. It is the latter, in which, of late 


months, a formidable insurrection has been raging, 


He is, perhaps, more admirable as a stage or car| really a rebellion against the power of the Sultan, and 
companion than in any other phase in which he pre-|no doubt having for its object the throwing off of the 
sents himself. I came down on an avenue car with | oppressive Turkish power, and either becoming inde- 
him an evening or two ago. He trod on the toes of | pendent or joining the milder dominion -which Aus- 
two persons who stood on the platform, when getting |tria has grown to be during the present reign and 
in, and blundered over the feet and legs of three more | since the misfortunes of the latter empire in Italy and 
persons in getting to a seat—none of the others being|in the campaign against Prussia. Very strong sus- 
at all offensively protruded. When he had attained|picions have been entertained, on the part of the 
his seat, he first threw one leg over the other, close| Turkish government, that the Herzegovinians have 
drawn, in which attitude his upper knee was directly | had prompting, and certain promises of support, from 
in the face of a lady who sat at his left. Then he|some of the powers lying nearest, inducing the in- 
stretched out the superincumbent leg at length, by|surgents to go further in their acts of violence than 
which means the toe of that foot caught in the dress | they at first dared or intended,— though the late con- 
of every lady who passed, and partially upset the con-| duct of the Austrian government, especially, seems to 
ductor with a handful of loose currency. Then he|be a strong disclaimer of any such intention. So 
shoved the feet and legs miscellaneously at full length | much, briefly, of the situation and political aspects of 
across the bottom of the car, where they were more or| the wild and picturesque territory of which our illus- 
less tangled up with those on the other side. Here|tration gives so capital an idea. Few countries on 


began the beauty of the whole operation. One gen-| the globe are more truly ‘‘mountain lands” than Mon- 


tleman trod on one of his feet, in endeavoring to pass | tenegro—the whole land being literally seamed by 


out, stumbled, recovered himself, said a naughty word|long lines of noble elevations, connected with the 
and left with a scowl. An old lady with a bundle] Dinaric Alps, and running uniformly northwest and 
caught her toe in one of them, dropped her bundle} southeast ; while all the details of rock and river, 
and her spectacles, and was finally fished up and re-| proper to such a country, are to be found everywhere 


leased, spectacles and all, by some of the sympathizing in their full luxuriance and rugged beauty. The 


passengers. Last, and by no means least, an ‘‘un-| people of Montenegro are (not to put too fine a point 
protected female,” young, with bright eyes and un-| upon it) more than half savage— picturesque in cos- 


mistakably good looking, rose to go out. 












tume as generally dangerous in character; and of 


She saw where the legs Aad been, and avoided them. |them and their appearance, too, the noble picture 
But, alas! they had been moved! Her dainty feet| before us conveys an impression very welcome at the 
caught under some portion of the indefinite yards of | present moment, when the eyes of Europe and the 
flesh and bone (principally done) — she tripped, stum- | world are upon a section lately considered insignifi- 
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THE MAIDEN AND THE LARK.-—- AFTER ROBERT 
cant, and when the late conference of the consuls, at| may, without being laughed at, complacently ask our 
Mostar, has probably alone saved Europe from a war | elders to come and see what we have been doing with 


of rancor and magnitude on account of the barbarians | our one century of national life. 
inhabiting it. 


But when we come to animals and the figure 
there our successes are few and far between. 
| Count the names of our creditable representatives 
|in these branches on the fingers of one hand, and then 
Tuat American landscape artists have little to fear| look at the scores in England, France or Germany 
from comparison with their brethren of the Old World, | who are the superiors of every one of them. 
is a fact so well established as to be within the knowl-| And just here is one of the greatest embarrassments 
edge of almost every American who takes the slightest |of THE Atpine. While it would gladly give the pre- 
interest in art matters. ference to American figure painters, its conductors 
Nor are we called upon to be very humble when |are constantly reminded that every page so occupied 
the brush is dipped in water. With a marine corps | might be better filled. 
led by De Haas, Moran (E.), Bricher and such, we | 





ah! 
—~> 


OUR EUROPEAN GALLERY. 








Tue ALDINE in this department must yet be. a 








BEYSCHLAG. 


{medium of comparison ; and until it is evident that 
|we can do as well ourselves, it must continue t 
|furnish the samples that shall arouse the emulation 
and spur the dormant energies of men who can do 
if they will. 

In order to place before the patrons of THE ALDINE 
the very best reproductions of the great artists ol 
Europe, Mr. John S. Davis was authorized to proceed 
to Paris as a special pictorial correspondent, and to 
arrange for a judicious representation of master- 
works that should at once please and instruct the 
great and intelligent constituency for which it caters. 
As a general draughtsman, Mr. Davis is, in our opin- 
ion, the coming man for this country, and, while 
serving our necessities, we are glad to think that he is 
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FROM HIM!—AFTER BOUTIBONNE. 


placed amid such influences as can not fail to develop | her free mind soars with the lark ; and his love-song | dently the two are to some degree confidentially con- 


the true genius that is in his case so singularly well 
seconded by a sturdy, untiring industry, which will 
never permit him to draw without thought, merely 
because his name will sell. 

In the two specimens now before us Mr. Davis 
gives an excellent contrast. 


‘©THr MAIDEN AND THE LARK.” 


This is one of the most charming mixtures of 
idealism and nature that it has ever been our prov- 
ince to present. It is impossible to gaze upon the 
graceful form of the young girl without experiencing | 
the keen pleasure thatthe perfect work of a great mas- | 
ter always gives. 

Could anything improve the easy grace of that atti- 





tude of wrapt attention, and the flowing lines of the 
beautiful figure? Far from the bustle of a fashion- | 


ringing in her ears arouses a strange echo in her 
untouched heart, the meaning of which it is her sure 
fate to learn. 
‘¢ There’s not a wild flower blossoming, 
With green blood dancing to a blush, 
Nor bird of all the greening spring, 
But with love’s tender feel doth flush. 


And there is not a heart on earth, 
That loves, but shall be loved again : 
Some other heart hath kindred birth, 
And aches with all the same sweet pain.”’ 
When a glance can be spared, observe the beau- 
tiful drawing of the flowers and grasses. 


‘‘From Him!” 


In this exquisite interior, by the talented Hun- 
garian, Charles Edward Boutibonne, we are shown 


| nected by the subject of the dz/et-doux, for Abigail is 
anxiously waiting a communication of the news. If 
|it were an American subject, we should say that the 
| lord and master had announced his detention some- 
| where ; but as the original comes from France, we 
suppose there is some ground for the ‘‘suspicion” 
with which the drawing was labeled to us. 

Learning caution by our experience with the New 
| Year’s frontispiece, when all the temperance (?) men 
refused to accept ‘‘hot lemonade” from our beauty, 
and insisted upon filling her cup with something or 
|anything bad, we have copied in our title the accom- 
| modating showman. It is—/rom him—and ‘‘ you 
pays your money and takes your choice ! ” 

See where the wag of a draughtsman, detecting 
[some resemblance in the painter’s draping of a hand- 


| kerchief, has placed the dots so as to make the en- 





able world and the pull-backs of conventionalism, | mistress and maid in the privacy of the boudoir. Evi- | graver give his cat a head ! 






































WHENCE —WHITHER. 


O, NATURE, gracious mother of us all! 
Within thy breast what myriad secrets lie, 
Which thou dost yield unto the patient eye 

That seeks and waits! But to the yearning call, 

That hath not ceased from passionate lips to fall 
Reiterate, through the centuries sweeping by, 
Thou hast not once vouchsafed assured reply, 

Nor flashed unwavering radiance, howso small, 

Across these questionings : — Whence do we come ? 
We, from the infinite void, to live our day ; - 
And when this wondrous life has passed away, 


Whitherward do we go? To this, the sum 


Of human mysteries, what hast thou to say ? 
Nought : Memnon-like, thy mighty lips are dumb! 
Margaret F. Preston. 
eee eee 
THE BIG-HORN, OR ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP. 


Tue scene. of this sketch is taken from a part of the 
Bears’-Tooth range, an old landmark used by Indians 
and pioneers, as it can be seen from all parts of the 
country, and, on a clear day, for a hundred miles 
around from any direction. It is above the entrance 
of the ‘‘ Gate of the Mountains,” looking down on 
the head-waters of the Missouri, about 3,500 miles 
from its mouth, and 40 or 50 miles this side of the 
“divide.” Here its waters are almost of an emerald 
green, continuing this color for over a thousand 
miles down the river, gradually becoming more dis- 
colored, until it reaches the Yellowstone, where it is 
very muddy, thus originating the name, ‘‘ Big Mud- 
dy,” by the Indians. 

I was stopping at Furgus’ Ranch, on the Prickly 
Pear, at the mouth of the cafion. Mr. Furgus was 
one of the first settlers of this region, and his son 
acted as my guide to the above-mentioned place. A 
ride of sixteen miles from the ranch took up a great 
part of the day; so that, after laboring up this tremen- 
dous ascent with paint-box and rifle, I had but a few 
hours to make my sketch in oil. However, I was 
fully repaid for my trouble by the grand scene that 
presented itself in every direction. I sat down to 
paint, while my companion looked around to get a 
shot at some mountain sheep, these animals being 
plentiful in this region. 

In hunting the big-horn, or Rocky Mountain sheep, 
it is customary for the hunter to get above his game ; 
for when the band is startled, they always ascend the 
steep crags and rocks with wonderful speed, seeking 
safety among the topmost peaks of the mountains, — 
disappearing in the very clouds, as it were, or making 
good their escape in a passing snow squall, common 
at any season in these altitudes. Some explorers 
think these animals are only to be found in certain 
latitudes ; but from what I have seen, and can judge 
from reliable authority, they can be found universally 
in great numbers throughout the whole range of the 
Rocky Mountains, and probably in South America. 

When young, this sheep resembles a kid, being of 
a dirty yellowish white, with large, full brown eye, and 
its hair of very coarse texture, like that of the prong- 
horn, or American antelope. I had a rare oppor- 
tunity of closely examining a tame one at the mining- 
town Helena, Montana. The little creature showed 
the peculiar instinct of its kind, seeking out the high- 
est places. It would walk along the top of a high 
upright plank fence with the greatest of unconcern, 
looking down complacently at a fellow-captive, a 
young lynx chained to a box. 

Later in the season, the mountain sheep become 
darker in color. Their horns are immense. I once 
found the skull and horns of a buck, the thickness 
through a single horn being eight inches. The skull 
was about fifteen inches in length. The front of the 
fore and hind legs are dark brown, almost black at 
the knees ; behind which, at the back, is a light streak 
running the whole length of the leg. The belly is 
white ; and at the extremity of the back is the inevit- 
able dirty white patch which ornaments the antelope 
and elk also. 

Coming down the Upper Missouri in a mackinaw, 
I have seen, in the A/auvaises Terres, or ‘‘ bad lands,” 
bands of forty or fifty mountain sheep, and within 
rifle-shot of them, antelope, elk and herds of buffalo, 
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| climbing up the steep hills of parti-colored clay and 
learth, on either side ; making the hunter -wild to 
shoot, but not daring to, on account of exposing 
|our position to any band of hostile Indians in the 
| vicinity, knowing that we were completely at their 
mercy, if discovered: running the gauntlet, as it 
were, through this narrow defile or gorge between 
the mountains— now darting with lightning speed 
down Dophan Rapids or the Dead Man’s Rapids, then 
coming up in an eddy, colliding with a rock, or run- 
ning on a sand-bar (where all hands overboard and 
shove off, with the jeers and bantering from the other 
boats all helping to break the monotony of a twenty- 
two days’ trip),—down the Missouri to the western 
terminus of the North Pacific Railroad, a distance of 
over fifteen hundred miles. —W. M. Cary. 
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A HOME 


**Do you believe, Aunt Kitty, that jealousies and 
intense hatreds do exist in real life—anything at all 
like what we read of in tales and novels?” 

My interlocutor was a brown-eyed maiden about 
seventeen, who had just finished a novel that treated 
at length of some of the stronger passions of the 
human soul than had as yet stirred the surface of her 
happy existence. ‘‘I know,” she continued, ‘that I 
hear a great many people often say that truth is 
stranger than fiction; but some things that I have 
read lately seem too improbable.” 

‘How shall I answer?” I thought, for a moment, 
remembering the many strange and wonderful his- 
tories that I had heard, and of which I had known, 
during my busy life. The reply came with the 
thought. ‘‘I will tell her a true story, as I heard it 
once from the lips of one who had passed through 
the experience.” 

Telling my companion, who was still waiting my 
reply, to bring her chair close beside me, and busying 
my fingers with a favorite piece of crochet-work, | 
related what is here repeated : 





I suppose you know that some ten years ago, after 
your uncle died, I was obliged, from my straitened 
circumstances, to open a small shop for the sale of all 
kinds of fancy wool-work and fine embroideries. I 
had always been an expert in the art, and succeeded 
beyond my expectations, not only in the sale of my 
own work, but soon had many more orders than I 
could fill. This fact forced me to seek assistance. 
I advertised for help; but among the many appli- 
cants there were very few who had either the skill or 
taste requisite to fill my orders. 

At last, one very wet, unpleasant day, a pale, gentle 
and sad looking lady came into my little shop. I 
thought, at first, that she had come to leave an order, 
and was a little surprised when she said she would 
like to secure some employment. I was struck from 
the first by her quiet, dignified manner. She was 
apparently about thirty-five years old ; but sorrow, I 
could see, had left its impress upon her much more 
plainly than age. 

She was very anxious to procure work, and as soon 
as possible. This I was able and pleased to furnish 
her, as I was very much interested in her from the 
first. The piece of embroidery I gave her was very 
fine and rather difficult ; but she returned it exquis- 
itely done. Her visits soon became frequent, as her 
work was in considerable demand. I had known, from 
the first, that she was a lady. Her graceful carriage 
and manner indicated gentle breeding, and her white 
delicate hands told that she had been tenderly reared 
and unused to toil. 

She was a widow ; this she told me after a few visits, 
and her card that she left was engraved with the name 
of ‘‘Mrs. Louise Holcroft.” 

One morning, while my assistant was attending to 
some customers and I was explaining the details of 
some fancy work to Mrs. Holcroft, a carriage stopped 
in front of my shop. When I first began in trade 
this would have excited me; but my little business 
had prospered so that the visits of carriages were now 
of frequent occurrence. In a moment an elegantly 
dressed woman entered. A glance showed me that 








she was very proud and haughty-looking ; and as I 
was busy, I motioned to my clerk to attend to her. 

She wished some work done, if she could be satis- 
fied as to its execution. She was very particular in her 
wishes, and exhibited some that her maid had already 
begun, but that she declared ruined, and desired to 
know if she could be accommodated. She was quite 
as haughty and imperious as her looks denoted, and 
seemed desirous of giving a great many unnecessary 
directions —at least, that was my impression of her. 

Leaving Mrs. Holcroft for a moment, I stepped 
to ascertain her wishes ; and as I had a certain way of 
dealing with that style of customer, she concluded to 
leave the order, and, after a few parting injunctions, 
swept out to her carriage. 

Upon returning to Mrs. Holcroft, I observed that 
she was staring with wide-open eyes and blanched 
cheeks toward the door. A blue line was visible 
around her mouth, and her hands had dropped the 
work she had been holding. I ran for a glass of 
water, for I saw that she was almost fainting. She 
soon recovered, however, and seeing how weak and 
overcome she was (for she still trembled like a leaf), 
I begged her to accompany me to my private apart- 
ments, where she would be free from intrusion. 

‘‘T am so much obliged to you,” she began, when 
we were alone; but she could get no further. A 
shudder crept through her frame, and putting her 
hands before her eyes, as though to hide away some- 
thing, she burst into tears, crying, ‘‘Oh, that cruel 
woman! Edward! Edward !” 

I could do nothing but wait until she grew more 
composed. I had had some experience in sorrow, 
and knew that her woman’s heart was bursting be- 
neath some trouble —and that although she spoke of 
getting home, her home, no matter if it was quiet or 
otherwise, was no place for her now ; so after leaving 
orders with my assistant as to business, I donned my 
bonnet and mantle and told Mrs. Holcroft that I was 
going to take her up to the Central Park. My shop 
was on Sixth Avenue, and we could reach the park in 
a few minutes. She yielded to me like a child ; and 
at short intervals, as we walked, a shudder would 
creep over her, and the arm that was in mine would 
tremble. 

When we arrived at the park, the cool bracing air 
(it was in October), seemed to restore her self-pos- 
session ; and seating ourselves on one of the rustic 
benches, she told me the sad story of her life. It was 
a glorious autumn day, and the dropping of the 
withered leaves and the quiet hush that pervades all 
nature at that season, seemed in unison with the sad 
tones of her gentle voice. 

‘* My dear friend —for I feel you are my friend, and 
have been from our first meeting,” she said, ‘that 
woman who came into your little shop this morning 
is Mrs. Irene Powers, my sister / 
but it is: true. 
lots in life. 


You are surprised, 

You wonder at the difference of our 
She is the only relative I have in the 
world ; and yet she is no more —nay, she is worse to 
me—than a total stranger. Listen, and I will tell 
you all, as I would wish you to understand me, and 
what may have seemed strange in my actions and 
demeanor. 

‘It is now fifteen years since two orphan girls 
lived in one of the old-fashioned mansions that have 
since then been removed, in the lower part of this 
city. They were sisters, yet very different. The 
eldest, a woman of twenty-three, was a proud, haughty 
creature, possessing extreme beauty, but a very willful 
and selfish nature. The other was a merry, happy girl, 
about eighteen, with a face not so handsome as her 
more stately sister’s, but one that won more hearts. 

‘She was very bright, witty and gay, they said — 
the life of the house — the only merry thing about it : 
for it was a gloomy old pile, and seemed in strange 
contrast with its occupants, who lived alone, with the 
exception of the servants. I need not tell you that 
the younger of the two was myself, and the other my 
sister Irene. A more faultlessly beautiful creature, to 
my mind, never existed than Irene. She was my idol. 
I worshiped her ; and in return she was more gentle 
and affectionate to me than to others. Her nature 
was hard and difficult. She loved very few ; though 
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she was much courted, her society sought by the 
highest and most wealthy, and wherever she went she 
reigned a very queen. 

‘¢ Possessed, as I have already said, of every personal 
charm, she was cursed by a temper which, when 
aroused, was fearful—a perfect whirlwind of passion 
crushing down every softer feeling in its intensity. 
She tried to be kind to me, but always treated me as 
a child —as one who would never interfere in what- 
ever interested or concerned her; and although a 
woman and not so very much her junior, she always 
introduced me as her ‘little sister,’ and every one 
looked up to her as mistress of the mansion. 

‘*T was very observant, and noticed that among the 
many visitors who frequented the house, there was 
one whom Irene seemed always more pleased to see 
than any of the others. Frequently, when gentlemen 
would call whom she did not care to receive, she 
would send me into the parlor to entertain them or 
make excuses for her absence. But when Mr. Hol- 
croft called, no matter what might be her avocations, 
she would always see him; and there was a deeper 
light in her eyes, and brighter red on her cheek, when 
his name was announced. He did not call very often, 
but I had heard my sister speak of him as one whose 
acquaintance she valued very highly. 

‘One day, during Irene’s absence on a shopping ex- 
pedition, and when I had been left at home with the 
injunction ‘‘ not to turn the house upside down,” Mr. 
Holcroft called, and I, in my sister’s default, did the 
honors of the house. I had never spoken to him, and 
he had only seen me once or twice, even casually. 
After my introducing myself as Miss Louise, he said : 

‘«*Qh, you are the little sister Irene often speaks 
about. I had been led to suppose you were almost a 
child.’ 

‘* * Well,’ I answered in a very grave way (for my 
sister was quite absurd on this point), ‘don’t you 
think me quite a child?’ 

‘* He looked into my eyes, and half laughing, said : 
‘If you are only a bud, you promise to be a very lovely 
blossom, and should not waste your sweetness on the 
desert air—of school-room maps and black-boards.’ 

‘*T laughed heartily. ‘Why, did-you think 1 went 
to school? Oh no, I have long since passed school- 
books. Indeed, I think I could conjugate the verb 

“to love” quite easily.’ I was very gay and very im- 
prudent, was I not? Well, we soon were engaged in 
a lively discussion, in the midst of which Irene came 
home. 

‘‘She was very much pleased to see her visitor, and 
invited him to dine ; an invitation which he accepted, 
saying : 

‘** Miss Thorn, I must thank you very much for 
being absent this morning, as by that means I have 
had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with your 
charming little sister.’ 

‘‘She smiled and bowed ; but I saw a frown pass 
across her face, and expected she would soon request 
me to leave the room. I feigned an excuse and ran 
away, very much interested in my new acquaintance. 

‘* After that day, Mr. Holcroft called very often, 
and always inquired for me. Irene began to grow 
petulant, and made several remarks in my presence, 
that ‘young ladies should be more retiring.’ At last 
it became very evident that Mr. Holcroft called to see 
me more particularly than Irene ; and I need not tell 
you that I was very much pleased with his attentions, 
although I scarcely thought what would be the end. 
My sister never mentioned his name to me; and at 
last she grew so indifferent to his visits that I thought 
my first surmises of an attachment on her part toward 
him had been entirely wrong. Still I never felt happy 
in his society when she was present; a restraint—a 
check seemed put upon all my thoughts and actions, 
and sometimes I would observe her watching me with 
such a strange look in her eyes that it frightened me. 

‘Time passed, and Edward — Mr. Holcroft— every 
day grew dearer to me ; and at last his image was so 
closely imprinted on my heart, that I promised to be 
his wife. I had never breathed to Edward that Irene 
was at all displeased at his preference, yet I had not 


. dared to break the news to her that we were under an 


engagement of marriage. 


ee 


tee 


‘* Affairs were in this state, when one evening Ea- 
ward informed me that he intended to tell Irene 
of his feelings toward me, and apprise her of his desire 
for a speedy union. I begged that he would not; I 
would rather do it myself. 

‘*«* Well,’ he said, ‘just as you please, little woman ; 
only remember that I am not going to wait much 
longer for my bird. The cage is almost ready.’ 

**T could not account for it, reasonably, and yet I 
had a strange dread of telling Irene of my coming 
happiness and asking her to share it. At last I sum- 
moned up courage, sought her presence, and after 
telling her the truth in a very nervous manner, begged 
her not to be angry at my keeping the secret from her 
so long. She was sitting in a large chair when I told 
her, and I had dropped upon a stool that was at her 
feet ; and never shall I forget her face as she arose and 
looked down upon me. After staring at me — oh so 
coldly !— for a moment, she broke forth in a torrent 
of rage and passion. She accused me of robbing her 
of the love of one whom she had madly and passion- 
ately worshiped. 

*¢ «So you expected to marry Edward Holcroft, did 
you?’ she fairly hissed through her teeth, her eyes 
flashing with rage — ‘you, with your baby face and 
childish ways! Do you think I will allow you to have 
his love with my blessing —sister though you are? 
Irene Thorn was never thwarted in her life, without 
being revenged ! Remember, if you marry him my 
curse goes with you! You may win him, but you 
shall not wear him long. No wedding-feast is spread 
in this house, to mock my misery. I tell you, child,’ 
and she seized my trembling form, ‘the moment you 
marry Edward Holcroft— from that moment I cast 
you off as the merest stranger — worse, as my deadliest 
enemy!’ And pushing me from her, she rushed from 
the room. 

‘«T was literally stunned by her action and manner. 
I could scarcely realize what had happened. My sister 
to treat me so! —she whom I had loved and respected 
like a mother! I thrgw myself upon a lounge, and 
wept in an agony of grief. 

‘*My only refuge seemed Edward’s love, for I did 
not dream of giving him up. ‘That night, when he 
called, I told him all that had passed, and the next 
night we were privately married. I sent for my clothes 
and valuables, telling Irene what I had done and that 
I would not trouble her again. 

‘‘With the exception of the thought that my sister 
hated me (and I felt assured by her silence that what 
she had expressed that night had only grown more 
deep and bitter), we were very happy. My husband 
loved me, his prospects were very hopeful, and life 
seemed opening brightly. The silver lining to my 
cloud seemed incapable of reverse. 

‘*We had been three years married, and I was bles- 
sed with a lovely babe ; and if my sister would only 
have been reconciled to me, my happiness would have 
been complete. About this time I began to notice 
a change in my husband’s manner toward me. He 
seemed restless and unhappy. He was also variable 
in his moods — sometimes unusually gay, and then 
moody and taciturn. It fretted and troubled me. He 
had always confided everything to me, and now I felt 
certain that something was wrong with him. I begged 
him to tell me, but he said that nothing had hap- 
pened. Still he did not regain his former cheerful- 
ness of manner. 

‘* At last the storm burst. He had failed and was 
a ruined man—all (as he believed, but could not 
know) through the villainy of his partner, Richard 
Powers —a man with whom he had gone into busi- 
ness only a few months before, with the brightest ex- 
pectations. 

‘*How well I remember my agony when the red 
flag —that sign of broken households, was hung out 
from my once happy home! And as I saw all the 
articles I loved and prized, from the sweet associations 
that had clustered around them, connected as they 
were with all the dearest events of my life, sold under 
the auctioneer’s hammer to strangers, —I leaned upon 
my husband’s shoulder and sobbed like a child. He 
tried to cheer me, but I could not be comforted. He 





begged me to remember that he and my child were 


still left to me, and he had his health and all his 
faculties. It might have been worse. 

‘* After all was over, and we had collected together 
the remnants of our once luxurious home, my hus- 
band sought employment, intending to begin life 
anew. We had many friends, and they procured 
Edward a clerkship, and things began to brighten ! 
Alas! I thought I had known sorrow, and that now 
the load would be lifted. Imagine my agony when 
another and more crushing misery fell upon me. My 
husband was slowly growing blind—yes, duind/ I 
could not believe it, when he told me one morning 
when I asked him to read the newspaper : 

‘**T can not see, Louise ; my sight is leaving me!’ 
‘«What had all our trouble been compared to this? 
Blind — shut out from the blessed sunlight—to grope 
his way in darkness!’ And then what would become 


of us? We should be beggars! I sought the best 
advice. They gave me no hope. He would never 
recover. From the moment of his affliction Edward 


lost all his spirit and energy. He wascrushed. Two 
years he remained in this state — we, meanwhile, lit- 
erally existing upon the charity of our friends. I tried 
teaching music, but could not leave my husband long 
enough alone, or get pupils enough to make it an 
object. I was obliged to be constantly with him. I 
supplied his eyes, and he was helpless when I was 
away from him. 

‘* About this time my sister married my husband’s 
late partner, who had resumed business, I made no 
doubt, with the added means of which he had so basely 
robbed him. That this was a marriage of interest I 
felt certain. He was not the kind of man to excite 
love, and that passion had long ceased to exist in her 
breast. And now my husband’s health began to fail, 
from no apparent disease, but the effect of his blind- 
ness preying upon his mind and spirits. His heart 
was broken, and in a few months he died. I was, at 
last, all alone with my little girl, with grim poverty 
staring me in the face, —not a relative in the world to 
whom I could apply, but my sister, and she, I feared, 
as pitiless as of old. 

‘Tn this extremity of anguish, however, I rushed to 
my old home, hoping that perhaps now, when he 
who had been the innocent cause of our separation 
was dead, she might relent and take me and my child 
to her heart and home. She treated me with the con- 
tempt and scorn I ought to have expected. 

‘**Touise Holcroft,’ she said, ‘my curse has been 
fulfilled, and I have lived to see the day I prayed for. 
I will tell you something else. It was at my instiga- 
tion that the man who is now my husband induced 
Edward to enter into partnership with him when he 
was himself on the brink of failure. It was 1 who 
helped to pull you down. And now starve, beg, do 
what you will; I give you nothing. You blighted my 
life— robbed me of all that made life worth having — 
and now suffer! I will never forgive you, and I hate 
you for the happiness you have had! Leave my 
house!’ And she rang for a servant to show me the 
door. This may sound like romance, but it is not— 
only one of the sad truths of every-day life ! 

‘*Tt is now five years since my husband died, and I 
have struggled along with mychild. With the kind 
assistance of my friends, I have managed to live. My 
misery has become an old story. I have supported 
myself—sometimes in teaching music, sometimes by 
my needle—and I try to feel contented with my lot, 
which has been very hard to bear. Now you know 
my history, and may understand why I fear and dread 
the sister whom I once loved and trusted.” 

I need not tell you that I was very much affected 
by Mrs. Holcroft’s sad recital, and that I took every 
pains in my power to comfort my poor friend, who 
seemed to have lost much of the native strength 
which she might have possessed, and to be very little 
capable of carrying on the long struggle with poverty 
and suffering which so evidently lay before her. She 
bade me good-bye, that day at the park, promising to 
call on me again in a day or two; and I went back 
to my shop of Sixth Avenue, full of- the story I had 
just heard, and wishing, as deeply as I had ever 
formed a wish in the world, that I had the power to 








correct what seemed to me at once so wrong and so 
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sorrowful. I little thought, then, how soon, without 
my own will or purpose, I was to be made the means 
of carrying out far more than I even desired, in the 
way of changing it! 

I must hurry rapidly over what follows, though you 
may perhaps think it quite as interesting as anything 
that has preceded. Though I had not been very long 
in business, I had already experienced some of those 
attempts at imposition, on the part of people in com- 
paratively good circumstances, to which a trade like 
mine is always especially subject. Some of the 
amounts out of which attempts had been made to 
wrong me, were too large to allow of my submitting 
to the loss without an effort ; and I had employed on 
several occasions the services of a young lawyer, whose 
name I need not repeat, and who had then attained 
but little business, though he has since arrived at both 
celebrity and fortune. It is principally because he is 
now well known that I do not choose to mention his 
name—merely calling him ‘‘the lawyer” —because 
the remainder of my story will be quite as intelligible 
without your having any knowledge of the real 
person. 

On the evening following Mrs. Holcroft’s confidence 
in the park, the young lawyer called upon me by 
appointment—one of the cases already referred to 
needing his attention. We were, I suppose, upon a 
trifle more intimate footing than the ordinary lawyer 
and client— possibly because ‘‘the ordinary lawyer 
and client” are generally both men. I was so full of 
the story lately heard that it came into conversation 
before we separated, and I told him the circumstances 
of what I considered a case of peculiar hardship. 
Evidently, from what followed, I must have made the 
points in the case pretty clear to the legal comprehen- 
sion. He expressed great interest, but seemed, once 
or twice during’the relation, to be a little absorbed — 
as I afterward remembered. 

Though dealing with the doings of a lawyer, I 
know very little of the law myself, and can only tell 


CHICKEN - HEARTED !— Gustav Sis. 


you in very unintelligible terms what followed and 
what came to my knowledge. Less than a week after 
that evening, Richard Powers, the rich husband of 
the sister of Mrs. Holcroft, and surviving partner of 
the bankrupt firm of Powers & Holcroft, was arrested 
on the criminal charge of having obtained a large 
sum of money under false pretenses, some years 
before, from Edward Holcroft, by inducing that per- 
son to enter into a partnership with him—he know- 
ing at the time that he was himself insolvent, but re- 
presenting his affairs to be in good condition. At the 
'same time, what I believe is called a ‘‘ civil suit” was 
commenced against Powers, for the recovery of the 
money thus criminally taken from his partner. The 
prosecuting lawyer in the case was the young man 
whom I have already mentioned ; and I had not much 
trouble in understanding that the boasts of Irene 
Powers, made to her sister, repeated by the sister to 
ime, and by me to the lawyer, had furnished the 
original materials for this double prosecution. 

I can not pretend to say how either of the cases pro- 
ceeded, as Mrs. Holcroft was very angry with me for 
what she considered a betrayal of her confidence, and 





‘for a long time held no intercourse with me whatever ; 
land the lawyer, no doubt, preferred that 7 should be 
‘the communicative one, while he kept his own coun- 
| sel. 

Of course I can not tell you, either, how or from 
whom the necessary evidence was procured ; but no 
'doubt the dishonest partner, carrying out the plan 
iboasted of by his wife, had left the traces of his 
villainy much plainer than he knew. I know that 
Mrs. Holcroft, though reluctantly consenting to be- 
come a party in the civil suit, was never made a 
witness at either of the trials ; but there seemed to be 
quite sufficient testimony without her, when once 
brought forward. Within three months after I first 
heard of the prosecution, a verdict was recovered 
against Richard Powers for something more than 
|thirty thousand dollars; and only a week later, on 








what I suppose was nearly the same testimony, he was 
convicted on the criminal chafge, and sentenced to a 
short but sufficiently disgraceful term of confinement 
in the State prison. 

From this point I have very little knowledge of the 
fate of either of the parties. You can easily under- 
stand that Mrs. Holcroft did not come to me for any 
more work at embroidery, even before the change in 
her circumstances brought about by the successful 
termination of the law-suit. And you can guess, 
better than I can suggest to you, the depth of the fall 
of the merciless woman and cruel sister, disgraced 
and ruined at last by the very plans arranged to ruin 
another. This was the second part of the vendessa ; 
and I think I have answered very conclusively your 
question as to there existing, in the real life of to-day, 
instances of hate and revenge quite equaling those 
you read of in works of fiction. — Kitty Wing. 


—_ 


‘*CHICKEN- HEARTED!” 








Ir needs twice thinking, sometimes, to know the 
derivation of that phrase embodying cowardice, and 
known as ‘‘chicken-hearted.” For why should the 
|heart of a chicken be any less valorous than that of 
any other morsel 
stronger ? 


of creation no larger and no 
In truth, it is not; and the phrase comes 
from the comparison of what the little atom is, in the 
way of bravery, with what it will be when grown to 
the belligerent cock, or the hen famous for fighting 
for her brood. The very young chickens, in the 
present admirable picture by Gustav Siis, the Land- 
seer of the poultry-yard,— have some excuse for their 
trepidation, in the sudden and alarming appearance, 
from the ground, of the long-nosed and broad-clawed 
mole, looking for a dinner in their direction. Let us 
hope that the marauder may fail to get it-—that he 
may fall into company with the mother hen, and be 
soundly pecked and thoroughly frightened in thc 
nefarious attempt. 
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“THREE KNIGHTS OF THE ROAD.” 


A DROLL genius, some years ago, excited much 
mirth by painting the disgrace which would add to 
the horror of mere death by violence, in one’s being 
run over by a huckster’s wagon or fish-cart, as com- 
pared with departing this life under the wheels of a 
splendidly appointed chariot driven at the speed of 
noble and flying horses. Something of the same feel- 
ing is awakened by the graphic and yet somewhat 
ridiculous picture from the pencil of Simmler, with 
the above title, and representing three of the most 
cadaverous of disreputable wretches, skulking in a 
grain-field to rob the house which appears in the 
background. The sweet creature who raises his 
graceful form to see if the extinguishment of the last 
light has announced the auspicious moment, should 
be fixed in his present attitude, and made to serve a 
useful purpose by being placed just where the crows 
could find him. To be robbed, and possibly mur- 
dered, by such ‘‘knights of the road” as are ‘here 
portrayed, must really be one of the most heartrend- 
ing of possibilities ; and the ghost of the victim who 
fell by their hands might well be excused for coming 
back to do a little haunting, and to expiate a certain 
shame of its own. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF MARGATE. 





One bright London Sunday morning, not many 
years ago—when June was just flushing into July, 
and English roses beginning to give place to English 
cherries-—-one morning when my male traveling- 
companion, conscientious observer of the Sabbath, 
Was yet piscatorial, and had rolled away Elephant-and- 
Castle-ward with dire intent to ‘‘strike a Spurgeon ;” 
and when his female antipodes had gone to St. Albans, 
Not especially to see the vestments or hear the extreme 
ritualistic ritual, but to sit in fashionable judgment on 
the bonnets of England,—that morning I invested 








THREE KNIGHTS OF THE ROAD.— W. SImMLEr. 
£o its. 6d. sterling in a third-class ticket of the Lon- 
don, Chatham and Dover Railway, and accompanied 
a few hundreds of the lower mercantile and upper 
laboring classes, to that place on the channel-coast, 
at the mouth of the Thames, of which the name is 
above given, and of which the position, as a watering- 
place, is and was fully as low in class as that chosen 
on the railway. 

It was not necessarily the depleted condition of my 
portemonnaie which induced my adoption of the 
humbler style of railway conveyance on that special 
occasion. First-class isolation may be very respect- 
able, but it is often correspondingly unwise, as only in 
the lower grades of riding can ‘‘the people” of any 
land be seen to full advantage ; and especially is it 
true that to ‘‘run down to Margate” without the 
company of the rather enjoyable and very interesting 
human cattle in the uncushioned ‘‘pens” of the 
L., C. and D., is nearly equivalent to staying at home, 
or going with the eyes shut. 

What a motley mixture they are—those London 
people of the ‘‘ shopkeeper ” rank and lower, who do 
most of the second and third class Sunday pleasuring ; 
and yet how unmistakably English in appearance, 
action and conversation! Here and there a dash of 
the swell-mob, of course—too many ringed and 
chained ; and of gamblers and decoys, too glossy in 
hat and too unimpeachable in the point of mustache ; 
but so closely watched at every station by railway 
officials and felt-helmeted policemen, that they have 
few opportunities for plying any dangerous vocation. 
The body of the occupants of the ‘‘pens,” about 
equally honest and stupid, at all events to an observer 
used to the keener cast of American countenance of 
the same rank; and their ‘‘ getting-up” at least a 
hundred years behind what Americans of correspond- 
ing class would exhibit (whether they paid for it or 
not!). Smug clerks, thin faced, and their mutton- 
chop whiskers rather nascent than actual—with 
straight round hats, tight trousers and bobbed coats, 





not to mention colored neckties and cheap switches, 
escorting muslined Aramintas without great preten- 
sions to beauty, but of much promising beef, and a 
world of pleasure in their faces at being ‘‘ taken out ; ” 
‘“servant-gals ” on their ‘‘ Sunday out,” indescribable 
in the decent vulgarity of the cast-off finery derived 
from ‘‘missus” or the ‘‘ young ladies,” and either in 
knots of giggling happiness, or singly attended by 
Jeames, who has cast off his plush, and rivals while 
he caricatures Lord Dick ; heavy mothers (very heavy, 
some of those English mothers) with hobbedehoy 
daughters and boys of the unendurable age, all with 
a propensity to nibble cakes or crunch bon-bons, and 
keep the maternal very red-faced and expostulative, 
not to say s/appy ; solid tradesmen, very stiff in the 
collar and silent in corners, except when they, too, 
have ‘‘charges”’ who disturb the parental dignity and 
receive the parental threatenings, chiefly from the 
shopkeepery eye; very young men who belong to 
cricket-clubs, and wear the striped or colored flannel 
caps of those organizations, letters and all, with an 
evident belief that it gives a distinguished air to do 
this, and carry the hat on the lap or stick it overhead ; 
—these principally compose the people who carry 
lunch-baskets, gabble or sulk, titter or hold conversa- 
tions which bore their neighbors and instruct the 
curious, in this Sunday railway-tide setting Margate- 
ward. Happy the hearer who does not learn more of 
the family relations and prospects of the more vulgar 
females, during a fifty or sixty mile ride, than would 
be generally desirable ; and obtuse the ear that does 
not shrink with horror at the habitual slaughter of 
‘*h’s” and ejection of ‘‘you knows” and ‘‘ blarst its,” 
indulged in by the louder of the mates. 

There are only two points of actual interest in ‘the 
ride between London and Margate, however there may 
be quite enough in scenery and conversation to fill in 
the interstices. The first is found in Chatham Dock- 
yard, with its clumsy ship-houses ; hulks at anchor ; 
vessels in the stream ; sailor-quarters ; top-heavy, 
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rolling old veterans , 
the ‘‘wooden walls ot old England” 
far past. 
Canterbury Cathedral, one of the finest and oldest in 
England, with its many-pinnacled square towers, its 
suggestions of Thomas 4-Becket and the long line 
of mighty prelates who have first or last been occu- 
pants of the archiepiscopal throne of Canterbury, 
and its yet dearer recall of those ‘‘Canterbury Pil- 
grims” given by old Geoffrey Chaucer to the more 
than real world of poetic fiction. 
glimpses both ; and before I had quite done thinking 
of the latter, or quite realized that I was passing over 
the ‘‘ Weald of Kent,” the low, broad coast, stretch- 
ing down to the channel, was in sight, with its distant 
vessels and sails dropping lazily seaward or up toward 
the mouth of the Thames ; and then across the break- 
watered little harbor that reaches away beyond the 
railway-station, two long piers, 
a light-house, a hundred or two 
of wheeled bathing-machines 
drawn up to the base of the 
chalky bank : Margate. 

Two long piers, and a stone- 
bordered, railed, high esplanade 
extending along the entire main 
front of the town, the concrete 
walk along this being the fash- 
ionable promenade ‘‘by the 
sea,” and the bathing-beach 
with its multitudinous ma- 
chines stretching below. The 
whole range of buildings front- 
ing the sea and forming the 
back of this broad street, are 
rather handsome than the re- 
verse, large-windowed and airy- 
looking, and devoted to hotels 
and boarding-houses, of which 
the former may be fifteen or 
twenty of different grades, and 
the latter legion. Beyond (2% e., 
southeastward) the broad es- 
planade narrows to a curved 
walk, and leads by (and in one 
instance ¢hrough) the huddled 
buildings of the older part of 
the town, along the queer old 
streets of which little restaurants 
and oyster and fish shops ob- 
trude themselves at every turn, 
kept by queer old fellows with 
a salty atmosphere of having 
once been boatmen, where in- 
vitations to ‘‘ Have a trifle of 
supper, sir!” are not always dis- 
regarded. A little further, and 
a broad open space is reached, 
within which lies the sheltered 
harbor of Margate proper, where 
alternately, at intervals of only 
a few hours, a little fleet of lug- 
gers, hoys, and channel-schoon- 
ers lie sprawled on the mud or ride almost at the tops 
of the piers, as the twenty-foot tide rushes in or out. 

From nearly the same spot the two piers already 
mentioned take their departure, that at the right a 
substantial open bridge of stone and iron, more than 
half a mile in length, shooting directly seaward ; and 
that at the left a solid structure of stone, curving in- 
ward, so as to form a shelter or breakwater for vessels 
—the outer portion a high raised railed walk for 
promenade, and the inner a range of splendid piers, 
much lower, for commercial purposes ; while the end 
of the latter is a circular jetty, railed for popular 
resort, from the centre of which a substantial and very 
handsome stone light-house springs skyward. No 
less than two life-boat stations stud this pier, and at 
once attest the terrible character which these inner 
channel seas sometimes assume, and the care for 
human life taken along all the rough English coast. 
And another and sadder reminder of both, by the way, 
is to be found at the upper end of this pier —a broad 
marble slab set in the wall, erected in memory of the 


These, mere 


and a thousand suggestions of | brave men of the Vicéory lugger, all lost in the effort 
in the late and | to save life from the wrecked American packet-ship, 
The other lies in a too-brief glimpse of | Northern Belle, on the 5th January, 


1857. 
The other, and larger pier, that to the right, is the 
evening promenade of Margate. on that 


was 


Down it, 
first Sunday afternoon, though the ‘‘season” as 
|yet by no means at its height, I found a continual 
stream passing and repassing, the ‘‘ boarding” ele- 
ment, of a moderate class, largely represented, but 
(the truth must be told!) another element —that of 
the flash demi-monde—showing so numerously that 
careful mammas, and wives with husbands ‘‘ going to 
Margate for a day or two” without “hem, may some- 
times be excused if they think twice of the fate of the 
absent. A few bath-chairs, with invalids, being 
wheeled up and down; hundreds of loungers of all 
|classes and characters—the female sex largely pre- 
domin 
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interest, of the second-class channel-watering-place 
life of England, in which counter-jumpers affect 
ducks and talk of boats as if they knew a bob-stay 
from a taffrail, and where no young miss is anybody 
unless she sports a glazed tarpaulin with a blue band 
and a gilt anchor. 

It is at the end of the long pier, where it is widened, 
seated, and prepared for the landing of steamers, that 
the promenade interest culminates. Hither and 
thither, below the whole pier, are all the while, in fine 
weather, darting the trim row-boats of the Margate 
watermen, waiting for fares or earning them ; and at 
the end of the pier, these and the other boats reached 
by flights of stairs descending in the middle, with 
platforms for any height of tide—here lie the sail- 
boats, or ‘‘ hoys,” by dozens, so peculiar in build and 
rig, and so characteristic of the channel and the con- 
verging coasts of both England and France, that a 
word of description seems justifiable, even at the risk 
of repeating details before given in other connections. 

All the channel boats are literal ‘‘tubs,” in their 








breadth of beam, roundness of bow and general 
clumsiness of build : the sea-going luggers of Havre, 
Calais, Boulogne, and the other French channel- 
ports would suffer in comparison, as to lightness and 
grace, with so many New York The 
Margate sail-boats are high-sided, round, and only less 


‘* lighters. ” 


clumsy in build, with one mast, carrying an ordinary 
gaff-sail or spanker ; a jib, of which the stay fastens at 
the stem without bowsprit, and —a dowsprit at the other 
end! In other words, there is a little ‘‘ jiggermast,” 
not over a quarter the size of the mast proper, stand- 
ing at the extreme stern, and the boom for this fixed 
immovable, and extending its whole length beyond. 
The effect of this, when the boat is seen at a distance 
with all sail set, is to create the impression that a jury- 
mast and boom have been added at the stern from two 
oars, and that the supplemental sail is the captain’s 
soiled table-cloth. Would it be believed. that sail- 
boats could not live on the Eng- 
lish Channel without this ap- 
pendage, almost deserving the 
hame of an appendix! Yet so 
it is; for the tarriest old coast- 
ing salts that ever handled the 
sails of a lugger infest Margate 
pier and lie on the thwarts of 
these boats, waiting for parties 
to ‘‘take out” (a /a Shrevws- 
bury) ; and the tarriest of the 
tarry of all these, a veritable 
‘‘Ed’ard Cuttle, mariner of 
England,” in a small way, be- 
ing inquired of by the narrator 
with reference to this anomaly 
of a boat with an immovable 
tail, did so answer the said nar- 
rator, the mariner meanwhile 
standing up in his boat, expec- 
torating freely but carefully to 
leeward, and hitching up the 
waistband of his trousers— that 
the abashed querist would have 


thought twice before asking 
him a second question. ‘‘ That 


ere!” thundered the mariner 
(though I forget what he called 
it), fixing me with a gimlet eye 
that might have belonged to 
the Ancientest of all Mariners 
at the time of Coleridge’s ball — 
‘‘that ‘ere? Humph! Douse my 
toplights, youngster ! -- where- 
hever was you launched, as you 
don’t know so much as a lub- 
ber’s babby! That ’ere!— 
humph!— if so be as a sea 
should strike her quarterin’, 
and there wasn’t no sail there 
to bring her ’ead ’ard to wind 
ard in a jiffy, where’d she be in 
the next minnet ? — Answer me 
that, youngster! Humph!” 
At the latest accounts, the 
‘‘youngster,” of an indefinite age ranging between 
forty and sixty, had not answered the question thus 
propounded to him ; and he modestly supposes that 
if the ‘‘jigger” of one of the Margate hoys was 
not precisely of that pattern and so stepped, and if 
the ‘‘tail” aforesaid did not stick out immovably, 
something in the waves of the channel would send 
her to Davy Jones’ locker in three shakes of a snatch- 
block. He doesn’t know why this should be so, but 
the fact he yields in the presence of the Margate 
Bunsby. And he saw, and has seen that day and after- 
ward, the Margate and other boats bobbing about 
on the swell of the channel, with immense confidence 
in their safety while the ‘‘ tail” remained intact, and 
terrible fear that if one should chance to give way, 10 
power on earth could save the unfortunate voyagers ! 
The narrator had another little adventure, too, on 
(or rather under) Margate pier, from which he did 
not emerge with much more honor than from that 
just recorded. Time, approaching sunset of that 





golden summer day. Scene, one of the lower plat- 
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forms, with the view westward uninterrupted. The 
Individual, so/us and lounging. Enter an old lady, 
with little girl of eight by the hand. Little girl goes 
away from old lady’s hand, and approaches the edge 
too nearly. Individual pulls her back and warns her 
of her danger, remarking that he has little girls of his 
own, thousands of miles away. Old lady makes re- 
mark that then he must be an American. Individual 
answers in the affirmative, and directly old lady goes 
away with the child. Five minutes more of lounging, 
solus ; then enter a younger lady, in mourning, with 
two children by the hand. One of the children: 
‘There, mamma; there he is, now!” Mamma 
approaches and says: ‘‘ Are you the American gentle- 
man?” Individual: ‘‘ Yes, madame, I suppose so. 
I am an American, at all events.” Mamma: ‘‘ My 
little girls wanted to see an American, so much ; and 
so | brought them.” Individual, indignantly ; ‘‘ Are 
Americans so very rare here, madame, or so odd, that 
children rush to see them as they would wild beasts or 
savages?” Mamma, her voice choked, and nearly in 
tears: ‘‘Oh, sir, you misunderstand the children and 
myself, terribly, and I beg your pardon. Their father, 
my husband, was an American —I am a widow, now 
—and they think so much of seeing any one from 
their father’s country.” Whereupon the Individual 
has a suspicion, not for the first time in his life, that 
he is a great brute, and deserves horsewhipping, and 
himself apologizes, with, it is to be feared, a very bad 
grace ; the lady accepting with a very good one, and 
making him aware that her husband had been a near 
relative of that popular poet and eminent divine, 
Bishop C , of New York. Half an hour of 
additional chat, very ladylike on the part of mamma, 
and very shamefaced on that of the Individual ; and 
then a parting, with that person reflecting, afresh, how 
strange are some of our meetings in this world, and 
resolving that he will wait until he zs insulted, next 
time, especially by a gentle-spoken woman, before he 
makes a fool of himself by believing that he is so, 
and ‘‘ going off at half-cock.” 

Some of the very handsomest and oddest of the 
‘white cliffs of Albion,” those perpendicular banks 
of limestone or chalk which give distinctive character 
and name to the island, are to be found at Margate— 
of least altitude westward (up-river), and higher 
below, or eastward. I have no idea of their height 
at any one spot ; and I know that they are not nearly 
so high as those at and around Dover. But they 
certainly reach some hundreds of feet at many points ; 
they are really as white as so much chalk only a little 
soiled, and very irregular in outline, while precisely 
perpendicular ; and their effect, as viewed from the 
water, is most picturesque and striking, as well as 
suggestive of the fate that must befall the crew and 
passengers of any shipwrecked vessel at a point where 
the sea breaks at the foot of inaccessible rocks, with 
no beach whatever. Many of those chalk cliffs, 
at and immediately below Margate, are singularly 
caverned, not only at the base, where the sea has 
undermined them, but at different heights ; and ex- 
ploring these caverns, especially at and about the 
fortified bluff which crowns the town, forms one of 


the ‘‘sights”” and ‘‘ good things to do” of the ennuied 
loungers, 





Few Americans who have never set foot in Europe, 
understand what is English sea-bathing ; and as Mar- 
gate shares with Ramsgate (below and nearer channel- 
ward), distant Brighton, Scarborough, etc., the honor 
of sea-washing people by the many thousands, a 
word of explanation, again, will be found necessary. 
I have already spoken of the ‘‘ wheeled bathing- 
machines” standing under the bank, as three or four 
times the number stand at Ramsgate at corresponding 
periods ; and now to see them a little closer. 

Owing to the tremendous rise and fall of tides on 
this part of the English coast, it would be impossible 
to employ ‘‘ bathing-houses,” such as are used at 
Long Branch, Cape May, etc. ; for unless the bathing- 
houses were continually changed, and sometimes lost 
altogether, half a mile between the houses and the 
water-edge would often intervene, while at other times 
the houses themselves would be literally at sea. This 





—literally covered carts drawn by one horse each, 
with steps for ascent and descent at the tail, and all 

the ordinary bathing-house conveniences within. 

When the tide is very high, each embarks its passen- 

ger at landing-steps on the bank, drives down only a 

short distance, turns the tail of the cart seaward ; the 

passenger descends the bathes, re-ascends, 

dresses, and then is again set down at the steps. 

When the tide is lower, the cart is driven down the 
sloping sand beach of that particular narrow bay 
(something like that at Newport), sometimes many 
hundred yards, until the water's edge is reached ; the 
bath is taken, and the return made to the steps in the 
same manner. As may be supposed, these peculiari- 
ties make bathing-machine-proprietorship, at such 
places as Margate and Ramsgate, something of wealth 
as well as of importance; and though women, and 
especially widows, aspire to some connection with the 
trade (wide the widow under dispute in ‘‘ Box and 
Cox”), yet it has principally fallen into the hands, 
now, of a few firms who make it very nearly a mono- 
poly, and perhaps conduct it all the better on that 
account. 

And of course the sight of sights, at Margate, in 
the height of the season, is ‘‘bathing-hour” in the 
morning, when the wide sands are dotted with these 
singular vehicles, taking on board their fares, carting 
them seaward, letting them down for the dip, re-em- 
barking them, returning them to the starting-place — 
while over the damp sands non-bathers stroll and 
children run riot ; and at the water’s edge, and fora 
hundred feet within, there is going on the usual variety 
of bobbing and ducking, squealing and shouting, by 
the usual diversity of human laths and bolsters, male 
and female, and in costumes nearly varied and pic- 
turesque enough for Long Branch on ‘‘ country-day.” 
I would like to be fashionable enough to think 
otherwise, but Margate really seems to me worthy of 
a better reputation than it enjoys; and I have spent 
many less enjoyable hours by the sea-shore than those 
at falling dusk, sitting on the long benches of the 
railed esplanade, the whole varied panorama of hum- 
ble and middle life passing before me in the endless 
succession of promenaders; juvenile donkey-riders 
filling the air with merry vociferations, but making 
indifferent progress; tarry old salts going by with 
telescopes under arm, and casting knowing cock-eyes 
at the weather and the sky down-channel ; here and 
there a word about the glass rising or falling (all 
Margate seems to be a barometer) blending with 
shopkeeper talk or servant-girl gossip ; the sea making 
its moan below, as if for something cruel or wicked 
done in the past ; and at the full darkening, the light 
of the light-house springing into fame and casting a 
red glow over the dusky harbor, with a faint but 
steady sparkle far out on the water-line, showing the 
beacon on the fatal Godwin Sands, and telling where 
so many ships have perished since London began to 
be one of the world’s great sea-ports. I have spent, 
I say, far less enjoyable hours than these, by the sea- 
side ; and I have looked upon sea-side scenes with 


steps, 


and far more of the vulgar and the objectionable. 
Perhaps the place comes nearer to me, of late years, 
because here it was that my (and everybody’s) old 
friend, poor Artemus Ward, sought health for a time 
during the last year of his weakening life, with the 
painful reflection always coming when one thinks of 
it, that in all probability, had he heeded Margate 
more and wild London less, he might have safely 
passed the turning-point of his career and been yet 
spared to the world of life and humor. Perhaps from 
not having the same reasons for admiration, the world 
does not take kindly to the capital town of the Isle of 
Thanet, nowadays: cheap trains and frequent boats 
from London have made it too common for anything 
or anybody above a certain standing ; and the story- 
writers pen droll sketches about it, but never locate 
their romances there as at Brighton or Scarborough. 

I saw Margate very differently from the point of 
view already recorded, one night at the close of a 
later July, when the gust encouritered at half way over 
the channel from Calais had changed to be a full gale 





difficulty is obviated by-using dathing-houses on wheels 





greater pretension, and yet far less of the picturesque 


the wind roared from the northeast and the waves 
dashed high against bluff and breakwater, that night ! 
How the blinding spray shrouded all to windward, 
with here and there a great white roller breaking 
through it and threatening destruction to everything 
within reach of its sweep! How boats were double- 
moored, and bathing-machines had vanished from the 
dangerous beach as if literally swept away like chaff 
by the mad wind! How walking along the espla- 
nade, in face of the beating wind and driving storm, 
became simply impossible ; and how the blast went 
wailing, howling and shrieking around the houses and 
every obstacle that attempted to bar its defiant way, as 
if the old fancy had been a true one, and the demons 
of the air were really abroad on a frolic of mad de- 
struction! How I saw, then and there, as I had 
never seen before, a channel-port in a driving storm, 
and realized that the barometers might be necessary 
and the tarry old salts deserving of consideration ! 
And how the same Individual, before unfavorably 
mentioned, actually spent a shilling that he did not 
afterward regret ! 

The Individual was standing in the vestibule of the 
‘« Hall by the Sea,” waiting for the late coming of a 
friend (male). The storm at its height; rain and 
wind fighting side by side ; and death seeming to ride 
in on every mad wave that lashed the shore. Carriages 
and cabs dashing up to that then popular place of 
sea-side amusement, setting down passengers, drivers 
and horses dripping, and rain pouring in streams from 
roof and apron. Suddenly a wail at the gate; anda 
poor little fellow of ten or eleven stood there, crippled 
in one leg, and crutch-supported—leaning sobbing 
against a gate-post. Individual has no fancy for wet 
jackets; yet he forgot himself at this incitement, 
rushed out, and, aided by one of the ushers, half 
dragged, and half carried, the poor little sufferer into 
the shelter of the doorway. But still the sobbing 
went on; and when questioned, what a torrent of 
hopeless grief burst out: ‘‘Oh, sir, you don’t know 
how bad I feel! You see, I am so lame, and I can’t 
walk when the wind blows so hard —it blows me over, 
spite of all Ican do!” ‘‘ But you can wait here, out 
of the storm, until the wind and rain stop a little.” 
‘Oh, no!” with a fresh burst of grief. ‘‘Oh, dear, 
what will become of me? ’Tisn’t more than ten 
minutes till the train goes ; I can’t get there in time, 
and mother— mother’s at Birchington—mother will 
think that something has happened to me, and maybe 
she will die. Father’s dead, and mother’s sick now ; 
what'll I do!” .‘‘Humph! a bad case!” remarked 
Individual, with his old disposition to torment every- 
body ; and then he rushed to the door, where Charley 
was just setting down a fare from his cab. ‘‘ Here, 
cabby, take this boy and have him at the station in 
just three minutes! Here is your shilling —quick !” 
Before the poor little fellow quite knew what was 
being done with him, he was lifted into the cab, the 
door was closed, and the driver on his box; but I 
wonder if the not-too-often-blessed Individual will 
ever forget, with a strange mingling of pride and 
shame, the warm tears and kisses that fell on his hand 
when his little profégé realized what was being done 
for him,—that he could get to Birchington by the 
train, and that his mother need not die with grief for 
him : ‘‘QOh, sir, what a good man you must be! God 
will be good to you, I know he will.” Heaven help 
the poor boy’s judgment and the blessee’s conscience ! 
—but the latter had spent his shilling better, and was 
prouder of it, than had been the case with any single 
pound sterling in memory. And this too, perhaps, 
makes faded Margate a trifle dearer to the narrator, 
and induces him more readily to believe it worth 
description, whatever may be the corresponding opin- 
ion of the reader. — Henry Morford. 
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Tue Brunswick Onyx Vase. — On the opposite 
page will be found a fine representation (natural size) 
of the celebrated onyx vase in the collection left by 
the late eccentric Duke Charles of Brunswick to the 
city of Geneva. The carving is exquisitely done, and 
with the exception of the handles, which are more odd 
than graceful, it may well serve as a model for imita- 





before reaching my destination, from Dover. How 


tion in more humble material. 
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A RUSH 7O THE RESCUE. 





I never hear the very common and irreverent use 


involving the punning idea that the passage | | 


places,” | 


means that while the wicked can keep their feet under 
such circumstances, the righteous can not,—without |t 
being reminded of a circumstance in my early life, 
demonstrating the latter proposition, in a certain way, 
without affecting very materially the truth of the 
former. I have known those who may well have 
been the ‘‘righteous,” if profession and standing 





tive to behold, if not beautiful to contemplate. 

Alder Pond was our favorite skating-ground, in the 
long and cold winters of nearly half a century ago. 
It lay within a quarter of a mile of Edgewood, only 
separated from that combination of hamlet and village 
by a strip of fine old wood, extending nearly to the 


In summer the pond was the resort of multitudinous 
bathers of the male sex, who every warm evening 
made the water alive with the motion of their sinuous 
bodies, and the old woods resonant with their cries of 
youthful elation and enjoyment. And it needs 
scarcely to be said that the skating operations of the 
winter, as well as the swimming carnivals of the|v 
summer, chiefly occurred at such times as were held 


devoted to far different occupations: to wit, on the 
Sabbaths, when the hand of profitable labor was 
temporarily still, but when it was by no means so 
easy a task to quiet that of enjoyment or mischief. 


but highly prized by the very juvenile owners thereof, 
that sailed over the limited seas of Alder Pond during 
those hours when the elders were gone away to 
‘‘church” or to ‘‘meeting,” as their differing deno- 
minations called; and batteaux and swimming, in 
summer, and the use of the skate and the ice-sled in 
winter, filled such hours very materially, if not very 
profitably, for those who had lived beyond the toy- 
boat, and yet failed to reach the age for ‘‘ putting 
away childish things. ” 

One winter (ah, how the frost seems to gather 
thicker on my head as I remember how nearly fifty 
years ago, it was!) the season had been uncom- 
monly mild, and not till long past the Christmas 
holidays had the ice on Alder Pond grown thick 
enough to tempt even the boldest. The impression 
among careful fathers and anxious mothers was, that 
it had not really grown strong enough for safe venture, 
at the special time to which I am now obliged to 
refer ; and there is no doubt that the latter class, in 
many families, went to their beds in doubt whether 
they might not be called upon, at an early hour the 
next morning, to mourn over some junior member of 
the household, dead from coincident drowning and 
freezing during those hours that should have been 
devoted to slumber. 

In the middle of this time, when the ice was de- 
batable, if not ‘‘ debatable land,” occurred a Sunday. 
The elders of the village, and all the ‘‘ good people,” 
went away to church or meeting. The youngsters 
who could not avoid doing so, accompanied them, 
full of subdued wrath and a sense of injustice. Some- 
thing more than half a score of those who could 
make excuse or elude the parental eyes at the time of 
church-going, remained at home (more or less), with 
intention to fill up the two hours of parental absence 
with the rapid motion and the exhilarating play of the 
skating-pond, ma/gré any anxieties which the more 
prudent might experience as to the stability of the icy 
surface. 

It is with shame and confusion of face that I say 
that I was one of those who on that day did not go to 
church. I increase in self-condemnation, in admitting 
that I was one of those who, soon after the departure 
of the ‘‘old folks,” had my skates under the skirts of 
my box-coat, to prevent their being seen by any of 
the remaining villagers who would ‘‘tell,”and made 
my way to Alder Pond. I fail in words necessary to 


describe my self-abasement, in saying that I was one 
of those who buckled on that different description of 





‘« shining blade,” and rushed to that variety of ‘‘ field” 
so far removed from the qualities of the battle arena. 
The ice was really thick enough and strong enough 
of the Scripture words : ‘‘ The wicked stand in slippery | for safe skating —not to say for driving over with 


and the sharp frost of the preceding night had made 


neighborhood, smooth and slippery to the last possible 
degree. 
before, during the winter ; and two score of flashing 
runners, on the feet of a score of half-grown boys, 
gleamed in the winter sunlight, and carved on the 
went for anything, prostrated with a unanimity instruc-|surface of the glittering sheet mathematical figures 
unknown to any book save that of nature. 


son, one of the larger boys of the gathering, and pos- 
sibly one of the leaders in the mischief of the village 
(so, at least, many of the sober-sided were wont to 
remark), coming up to me at within half an hour of 
verge of the one, and quite to the edge of the other. |the time when the body of the-village people might 
be expected back from the religious services. 


I state that the hour had not yet arrived, to that time 
(and I fear me for long after), when I did nof/ I 
said so much ; and Tim beckoned me away from the 
knot of other skaters, some of whom he could not so 


he led, and a hundred or two of feet into the wood, 
by the elder and more conscientious as proper to be} on the side where a thin belt divided the pond from 
the North Road, leading away about a mile to the 
**Zion ” of the section, to which most of the worship- 
ers usually went on foot, the distance being short 
and many of them keeping no vehicles for light driv- 
Many were the vessels, insignificant of dimensions, |ing. So far, we were on the only path leading out to 
the road, the undergrowth being somewhat thick on 
either side, and the path a little worn down by use 
very frequent in summer though very infrequent in 
winter, as most approaches to the pond were at that 
season made across the main wood from the village. 


of some size stood very near together, leaving only the 
space of a wide path between. 
sides, came close up to the trees, leaving literally no 
option of passage without a considerable défour. 
the hollow path, between the trees, the water of the 
last rains had fallen, filling the depression to the 
ground-level, and making a pond of very slippery ice, 
some two feet wide and twenty or thirty feet in length. 


to the other boys,’ 


enough to last you for a week!” 
followed, the nature of which will develop themselves 
very rapidly, —and of the enormity of which I fear 
that I did not make due estimate, as I not only 
uttered no protest but absolutely assisted in the 
arrangements necessary for carrying out what some 


der of the boys that it was ‘‘nearly time for the peo- 


10rses and sledges. There was no danger whatever ; 


he surface of the pond, and indeed all ice in the 


We had not, really, enjoyed any such sport 


‘*Do you want to see some fun?” asked Tim Wat- 


‘¢Did I want to see some fun?” With contrition 


vell trust, possibly, as myself. Across the mill-dam 


At the point at which Tim checked me, two trees 
The thicket, on both 


In 


**Just you help me a little, and don’t say anything 
* said Tim, when arrived at this 
‘‘coign of vantage,”—‘‘and I'll show you sport 
Some explanations 


over-particular people might characterize as a villainy. 
The first of these consisted in warning the remain- 


ple to be home from meeting” —thus sending them 
homeward, while pretending to join them, until an 
opportunity offered for dodging through the thicket 
and returning to the scene of operations. The sec- 
ond was comprised in assisting Tim to gather a 
couple of armfuls of the dry fallen leaves from the 
ground near, and to scatter them loosely but with 
reasonable evenness, over the whole strip of ice be- 
tween the trees and along the path, so that no careless 
eye could detect the fact that there was really any ice 
beneath. The third was less difficult than either — 
consisting only in accompanying Tim to the mill, and 
climbing with him to a place of hiding among the 
under-beams, close down to the ice, and where only 
diligent search could possibly find either of us. It is 
necessary to say, however, that this last maneuver, 
occupying very little time, was not made until we had 
seen the bobbing hats and bonnets of those returning 
from ‘‘ Zion,” crossing the slight rise about two or 
three hundred yards away, so that the moment of the 
meeting-people arriving opposite the mill-dam path 
could be calculated within a fraction. 

Four or five minutes passed, Tim calm as a saint 


(one more awful confession!) more than half-de. 
lighted. Then, and when the right moment seemed 
to have arrived, —at that moment when the body of 
those returning from the meeting must have been 
at tempting nearness to the path, —the chief-conspira- 
tor uttered of shrieks and cries for 
‘*help!” which must have conveyed the impression 
that little fewer than half the boys of the village were 
drowning at near the lower edge of the pond. 
Concealment has its disadvantages, as well as the 
opposite. Both of us could hear, but neither of us 
could see, what followed ; and we were both stinted jn 
our malefic enjoyment by being obliged to draw from 
the relations of others, later, what actually occurred. 
What did occur, was this. Tim Watson’s villainous 
calculations had been only too accurate. The cries 
had come at the right instant, as if timed by intui- 
tion. Some twenty or thirty of the villagers, male 
and female, had been at near the end of the path, 
when that appeal for help burst upon the affrighted 
air. Instantly the direction was recognized ; and 
with equal suddenness the supposed insecure condi- 
tion of the ice came into mind. Scarcely one of the 
families there represented, but might have a child in 
peril. To the rescue—men and women, with all 
speed, and by the nearest and only convenient way, 
the path, which probably not one of the tempted had 
traversed during the winter. And to the rescue they 
rushed —at least to a certain point, at which certain 
point various and sundry stoppages occurred, more 
easily imagined than comprehensively described. 

The ease with which a dry leaf will glide along the 
surface of smooth ice, is only excelled by the capacity 
of the pulp side of a fresh orange-peel in the same 
direction. To the confiding foot, either is, not to 
mince words, unreliable. The banded rescuers of 
Edgewood came, at speed, upon the spot where the 
treacherous ice was concealed by the dried leaves of 
our late porterage. Going at speed, and unable 
either to stop or balance themselves, they fell, singly, 
collectively and miscellaneously, male and female, 
with that momentary deshabille among the latter, 
which beggars all description while it equally morti- 
fies and enrages the victim. For a certain distance, 
and for a certain brief space of time, they lay on the 
top of each other, surprised,-helpless, scarcely able to 
comprehend what had occurred, and for the moment 
quite unable to rise or help each other, while addi- 
tional victims, rushing on, fell on the top of them, in- 
creasing the variety of personalities and disarranged 
garments, and the blending of cries of wonder, alarm 
and pain thus evoked, capable of doing no discredit 
to a moderate Bedlam. 

I doubt whether the same space of any battle-field 
of history, was ever so richly strewn with human bod- 
ies, as that portion of the margin of Alder Pond for 
five minutes of that memorable day. And I must not 
be considered as reflecting upon the religion held or 
taught at ‘‘Zion” to the people of Edgewood, in 
doubting whether many more violent passions were 
ever experienced by the same number of combatants 
closed in the death-grip on the field of conflict, than 
then and for some time after raged in the breasts of 
many of the victims of that indefensible outrage, who 
had been played upon through the means of their pa- 
rental solicitude, and overthrown while performing 
one of the first duties of humanity—making ‘‘a 
rush to the rescue.” 

I need scarcely add that the origin of the shouts for 
succor, or the personality of the-scatterer of dry leaves 
over the ice, though suspected, never was fairly known, 
for the time or long after, at Edgewood: had they 
been so known, Tim Watson might have found ab- 
sence convenient, much earlier than he really left the 
paternal roof—strangely enough, still dealing with 
ice, to become a medical man of reputation and emi- 
nence, and to lay his bones within as few leagues of 
the pole as the ‘‘ furthest” of Kane or Sir John Parry. 
His old habitat, Edgewood, is, I think, smaller and 
less populous than it was half a century ago ; and at 
all events there is no Alder Pond, and no trace of the 
old mill remaining, from the lowest depths of whicli 
rung out the counterfeit cries for succor on that win- 


a loud series 





waiting martyrdom, and myself half-frightened though 









ter Sabbath. —Dr. Joseph Sharpe. 
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